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The Week. 








Tue President returned to Washington on Saturday after a short, 
and perhaps dull, but perfectly inoffensive tour, He has not said a 


word in public during the whole of it that was not perfectly harm-_ 


less. If he could only have shown similar self-restraint last summer, he 
would stand higher not only as a statesman but as a rhetorician than 
he does now. His speeches on the way to the tomb of his lamented 
father were not very finished specimens of oratory, nor yet very full 
of thought, bat they far surpass anything we had the pleasure of hear- 
ing from him at the North a year ago. 


oe 


GovEeRNoR WELLS having declined to comply with General Sheri- 
dan’s request to vacate his office, was informed by the latter that he 
would, if necessary, be expelled “ by force,” whereupon the governor, 
to use his own eloquent and expressive language, “surrendered to the 
sword ”—this being a figurative and gubernatorial way of saying that 
he surrendered in order to save Brigadier-General Forsyth the neces- 
sity of taking him by the collar of an ordinary black broadcloth coat, 
and dragging him out of the governor's room. General Sheridan has 
written a letter to Secretary Stanton, justifying his action and giving an 
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General Butler left it, at least—that a more corrupt, self-seeking set 
than many of the leading Unionist politicians of that city there does 
“not exist, and worse record of knavery than a strict investigation of 
the affairs of the First National Bank would reveal it would be hard 
| to find, as it was through this establishment that they carried on their 
operations, That an honest soldier like Sheridan should have at last 
got his hand on them, as well as on their rebel neighbors, and should 


,| as thoroughly understand their character, will give hearty satisfaction 
| . eas ae 
. to everybody who believes, as we do, that no political opinions, how- 


fever “sound,” ean make knaves and charlatans anything but a curse 
to the community. 





> 


| WENDELL Purtuips has paid his respects to Horace Greeley on the 
‘subject of Jefferson Davis’s release, and the charge of inconsistency 
brought against himself, in a letter which, though plausible, could not 
| bear the test of dates, as Mr. Greeley convincingly showed in his re- 
joinder, “T. W.” has of late shown such languor in debate that we were 
beginning to fear * H,. G.” was about to have the field in which he has 
achieved so many triumphs all to himself, when Mr, Phillips appeared 
on the scene, and at once closed with the Champion. ‘“ May the best 
| man win!” as they say in the P.R. In Mr. Phillips's letter, which ap- 
| pears in The Anti-Slavery Standard, he maintains that Davis deserved 
hanging if Wirz did, which is certainly true. Mr. Phillips's doctrine 
about trial by jury is, however, novel. He says “he would no more 
honor Davis with « jury trial than he would an adder,” from which it 
“appears that trial by jury is a kind of privilege intended for good men, 
| or at all events only for the slightly bad. For the very wicked, we 
| presume, courts-martial are good enough—a theory which reminds us 
| of the story of the Irish priest, who, complaining of the bad behavior 
of his flock, whom he had scolded in vain, and being advised to try 
| the Gospel upon them, replied scornfully that “he wasn't going to 
waste the Gospel on the likes o’ them.” 





|  Accorprne to all accounts that we get, Judge Busteed’s behavior 

on the bench (we say nothing of his behavior when not on the 
bench) is perfectly adapted to make the judicious grieve and the vul- 
gar laugh, and both with excellent reason, His latest and most widely 
‘notorious performance is in the epistolary way. A correspondence be- 
'tween him and an ex-Governor Watts, who practises in his court, is 
published in the Alabama papers, in which the judge of the United 
| States District Court of the Southern District of Alabama lies down 
‘while Mr. Watts puts his foot on his neck, to the great delight of all 
citizens of Alabama, as well those who are as those who are not fond 
of the United States Government. Judge Busteed had addressed rude 
‘and insulting language to Mr. Watts during the trial of acase in which 
the latter was of counsel, whereupon Watts withdrew from the court- 
room. That the judge’s manner is habitually insulting and farcically 
consequential does not rest on the testimony of Mr, Watts alone. Peo- 
ple go to his court-room for the amusement of watching his behavior. 
On the morning after Watts’s withdrawal the judge sent him a note, 


account of Mr. Wells’s official career which is anything but flat- | which begins with “* My dear Watts,” informing the lawyer that “ your 
tering. As we have said before, we think the country will heartily "usually genial manners and your professional learning make your com- 
approve of General Sheridan’s course, and will readily believe his ac- | panionship very desirable,” and requesting him to revoke his intention 
count of any Louisiana politician. The only question was whether of giving up bis practice in the District Court. Mr. Watts replied in a 
the Government at Washington would fee] justified in sustaining what | note that would have been excellent but for a bit of brag—which, how- 
at first appeared to be the removal of an officer simply for having | ever, he could hardly help; they are born so in those places—to the 
appealed from the military commander's decision ; but General Sheri- | effect that “it would ill comport with the candor and sincerity of my 
dan now explains that Mr. Wells's deposition has been due to his| nature,” etc., ete. Judge Busteed will never forgive him for the neat 
general character and that of his administration. We believe it is the snubs in it, which are severe enough, one would think, even for 
testimony of every honest man who has set foot in New Orleans—since Busteed. 
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We have a good deal to say about the competitive plans for the 
new post-office in this city which have been on exhibition for some 
days, but are prevented saying it this week for want of space. One 
expression of opinion, however, it will not do to delay, and that is 
that all but two or three of the plans are wretchedly poor, and that. 
the award is likely to prove a complete farce. Nominally, the commis- 
sioners are kept in ignorance of the names of the competitors; in 
reality, they know them as well as the owners know them. During the 
exhibition the ¢ 
loudly as if the room were the lobby of a caucus, and in fact a very 
large number of the worthy citizens who have attended the exhibition 
have no more idea of its being a trial of simple merit than of its being a 
rowing match, It is to be hoped that even if the award is made, the 
fovernment will not allow any action to be taken under it, as the 
affair has been and is likely to be very discreditable to the 
None, or next to none, of the leading 


whole 
city and to the country at large. 
architects have sent in designs. 


———_—_+me —- 


Mr. Greerey's “ upright jurist,” Judge Underwood, of the Vir 


ginia District, lately, while sitting in admiralty, convicted a man of 


treason without a jury, and decreed the confiscation of his property. 
This sounds like a joke, but so did the judge’s “charge” to the grand 
jury a month ago; but it is literal truth. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision with appropriate comments. We have tried in 
vain to think of an illustration that will make the absurdity of this 
performance thoroughly plain to those who know nothing of legal 
proceedings. The nearest we can come to a perfect illustration is the 
case of a rear-admiral trying a man for heresy, and putting him in irons 
for unsoundness on the question of the federal headship of Adam. 


Judge “ Dick” Busteed, who, as a lawyer, is a worthy compeer of the 
illustrious Underwood, is apparently doing what he can to surpass, 


him in the strangeness of his doctrine. It is not long since he charged 
the grand jury in Mobile that indictments might be found againt peo- 
ple for “ ingratitude” to the Federal Government. He has since, it is 
alleged, done worse things than talk nonsense, and we sincerely trust 
that when Congress meets it will, “ all business and excuses being laid 


aside,” devise some means for relegating these two gentlemen to pri. 


vate life. 
present position is the victim of other people's carelessness, and could 


probably be induced to vacate for a consideration ; but we greatly fear, 


the Honorable Richard Busteed is impeachable ; and we hope that if so, 
something will be done in December to bring him at once to justice. 
They are both a terrible disgrace to the country, and especially to the 
North, for they were appointed during the war. 





ER tied 


Tne Chicago Tribune announces a revival of Fenianism in that city, 

as well as in other parts of the Northwest, and pronounces the organi- 
zation to be unusually well equipped and ready for action. 
Brotherhood are very anxious that no information should get abroad | 
as to their plans, but still they have no objection to its being known 
in the United States that they intend shortly to invade Canada. We 
are able to fix the exact date of the invasion, owing to the fact that 
President Roberts left full particulars with the New York Tribune 
previous to his departure on his European tour, which that paper pub- 
lished for the information of American citizens exclusively. 


therefore, not guilty of any indiscretion in mentioning that this im- | 


portant movement will take place in the month of August, and it is 
confidently anticipated that it will take the Canadians completely by | 


surprise. “ Prominent Fenians” say that it will be extraordinaril 
I y y| 


bloody. 





Se atl 


Tue New York 7imes, defending itself against the charge of bad 


political economy, in objecting to Mr. Greeley’s distribution of his 
son that seemed to be chiefly assigned by this particular jury for their 


portrait amongst the subscribers to Tie 7ribune, invites us, as the 
French say, to express our opinion as to the propricty of offering two 
portraits—one of Jefferson Davis and the other of Horace Grecle y—ss| 
an inducement to persons to subscribe to The Times. Everybody, of | 


anvassing for the different candidates was going on as 


Judge Underwood is, we believe, a worthy man, who in his 


We are, | 


course, knows his own business best, and we feel some reluctance 
about offering any advice on a point of this sort. But we need have 
no delicacy about saying that, whatever influence the distribution of two 
such portraits would have on the circulation of The Times, to the com- 
munity at large it could not but be productive of good. We recom. 
mend, however, that for the sake of the moral effect the two portraits 
be contained in one picture, or at least in one passe-partout, and that 
they be presented in the character of the American Ahriman and Or. 
muzd ; or, if it be deemed undesirable to give them a mythological char- 
acter, as the embodiments of the False, the “ Ornary,” and the Wily, 
and the True, the Beautiful, and the Confiding, respectively—the linea- 
ments of Jefferson Davis furnishing the type of the one and those of 
Mr. Greeley of the other. We should anticipate the happiest results on 
the minds of the young from the presence of such a work of art in the 
parlors of the subscribers to any respectable periodical. 





= 7? 


A “PERSONAL DIFFICULTY” of the kind that makes the South so 

| agreeable a country for a civilized man to live in occurred last week at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, The chief surviving actors in it were a couple 

of nephews of Governor Wells, and the fact that one of them, besides 

being his nephew, was by his appointment a judge of the Supreme 

Court of the State, will do something to reconcile many people to 
General Sheridan’s view of Wells’s character—a view, by the way, 

which is held to the full, whatever some politicians may pretend, by 

every honest Radical in the State of Louisiana. The Supreme Court 

judge was R, B. Jones, and of his two brothers one was a doctor and 
one, a lawyer we presume, is described as a partner of C. W. Stauffer. 

Stauffer not only quarrelled with his partner but drew down on him- 

self the enmity of the Joneses by being a candidate, and a popular can- 

didate, for the State Convention. In the time-honored fashion he was 

notified that he might leave town or be shot on sight. On Monday 

week Stauffer, while on his way to a justice’s to have the Jones brothers 

bound over to keep the peace, was attacked by the judge and the doc- 

tor. He was defending himself as well as he could when John Jones 

came up with a double-barrelled shot-gun and killed him on the spot. 
The stage of civilization which Natchitoches has reached may be esti- 

mated by the fact that, having murdered his man, Jones rode round 

to Mrs. Stauffer’s, called her to the door, and told her that he had 
killed her husband. He then made his way out of town, and his 

brothers successfully resisted an attempt made by the sheriff to arrest 

them, that functionary being wounded in the head and his assistant in 
the arm. It was not good as a political measure; it was expensive ; 
it never was at any time systematically carried out; but so far as keep- 
_ing down the native barbarism of the region and giving a man a 
chance to live and enjoy the fruits of his labor, we suppose the mili- 
tary occupation was the best form of government the Southwest has 

ever been under. , 


| 
| oe 





The | 


Tue present fitness of the South for maintaining the administration 
of justice, even apart from cases involving color or political sentiments, 
is shown very strongly by what happened at a principal town in North 
Carolina the other day. The testamentary capacity of a wealthy citi- 
zen of Chowan County, deceased, was before a jury of white men not 
_one of whom could read or write. The trial lasted a fortnight, and 
very conclusive testimony was offered in behalf of the contestant by a 
distinguished expert in insanity, of this city. The jurors deliberated 
three days upon the evidence and upon the charge of the judge to find 
that the testator was not of sound mind, and the will in question 
accordingly not his last. Nevertheless, the verdict was in favor of the 

will. To complain that so recondite a problem as what constitutes 


egal insanity ought never to have been committed to such uninstructed 
/men, is really to find fault with the institution of the jury, and the case 


may well afford an argument against what we are pleased to consider 
one of our fundamental liberties. What deserves attention is the rea- 


contrary decision: A man who could buy land and niggers could n't 
be insane! One could tell with his eyes shut that it was a “‘ poor- 
| white” panel. 
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of Commons have everything their own way, and the Reform bill bids 
fair to be passed without containing a vestige of Mr. Disraeli’s original 
plan. It is, however, not at all unlikely that the House of Lords may 
throw it out at the close of the session. This would excite intense 
popular agitation, and lead to great trouble during the autumn, and 
prudent men would therefore avoid it; but, in the matter of reform, 
peers are not prudent men, They are, however, getting lazier and 
lazier, and less and less willing to risk their ease for any object what- 
ever. 


~ 
e 





Owr1ne to the determined remonstrance of the English Liberals, 
headed by Mr. Mill, the Ministry gave way at the last moment, and 
consented to reprieve Burke, who alone of the Irish Fenians was marked 
out for execution. Burke’s health is in such a condition that he does 


TuekeE is little news from England. The Opposition in the House 
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| 


not seem likely to gain much in length of life by the commutation of, 


his sentence, All those who have been tried have behaved admirably 
during the proceedings, and have met their fate with great manliness 
and fortitude. A tithe of the courage which they have shown in court 
would, if displayed in the field, have saved the rebellion of 1867 from 
being utterly ridiculous. Nobody has made a better appearance in 
court than Burke, and yet he and his followers ran away, after firing 
one volley, from a foe not one-twentieth part of their own number, 
and he was found hiding ingloriously in the first ditch he came to, 
Mr. Mill’s argument against the infliction of the death penalty was that 
it was unnecessary, that it would disgrace the English Government, 
and that he did not despair of seeing the day when Fenianism would 
die of Irish prosperity, and all Fenian convicts be amnestied. 


— 
co 





Tue collector of the Cable news in London has been unusually bril- 
liant this week, having gone, as we fully expected he would as soon as 
we found he was able to predict the price of stocks, into sporting and 
fashionable life. His accounts of the Derby and of the Ascot races 
have been remarkably fine. Of Ascot he tells us that “ the company 
was more select than that in attendance on the Derby. The ladies ap- 
peared in gay costume. White and blue and white and lilac were 
colors much worn by the ladies present.” He also mentions that “the 
day was fine, and the usual scenes were witnessed on the road.” This de- 
lightful man has a brother apparently in Paris who gets up Cable de- 
spatches there, and we think must be a person of a still finer vein of 
sentiment and loftier ideas. The attempt to assassinate the Emperor 
of Russia occurring on the same day with the great review drew from 
him, we are glad to say, the remarkable prediction “that the Czar 
would receive universal congratulations.” He also informs us “ that 
the entire press of Paris united in condemning the assassination.” 
This information is very valuable as showing the extraordinary im- 
provement which has taken place in the morals of the Paris editors. 
How short a time it seems since they used to shout with barbarous 
joy whenever an attempt was made to murder a monarch, and load 
the assassin with eulogies! The sourest sceptic as to the moral and 
political value of the Cable must surely be shaken when he reads the 
messages that these two worthy gentlemen furnish to our “ great 
dailies,” 


2 
> 





Ir appears that it is not “those conditions of him ”’—namely, his 
personal cleanliness and his advanced age—as Mr. Ruskin says it is, 
nor yet is it his gigantic and portentous hat, a cross between an 
umbrella and a beehive, which draws down upon Mr. Carlyle, “ whene’er 
he takes his walks abroad,” those injurious cries from the cabmen, 
those dancings and howlings from the street boys, those volleys of 
half-bricks, those enquiries as to his mother’s ignorance or knowledge 
of her son’s whereabouts. In fact, there are no howlings or gibes or 
other insults. Mr. Carlyle, with every appearance of scorn, stigmatizes 
Mr. Ruskin’s late jeremiad as “a paragraph altogether erroneous, mis- 
founded, superfluous, and even absurd.” ‘“ Permit me to say,’ he 
writes to the newspapers, “in reference to a newspaper paragraph now 
idly circulating,” etc., etc., “that it is an untrue paragraph.” This 
must cover with shame the face of Ruskin, who leapt like a tiger on 
the poor British plasterer, cabby, bill-sticker, and other working-class 


467 
persons, and who now may ‘retire abashed. Idle talk Mr. 
Carlyle’s hat, about his ‘“ tumbies,” about the length of his pilgrimage 
‘in this wale,” are henceforth equally out of order. We are glad to 
believe that if he were to play hop-scotch in the Chelsea thoroughfares 
with a second-hand grenadier shako on his head, * those conditions of 
him ” would subject him to no more personal inconvenience in the 
neighborhood of London than if he were at Mentone or Nice. 


about 


” 
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Aut fear as well as all prospects of a war in Europe seems to have 
passed away. Nearly as many monarchs are collected in Paris as the 
elder Napoleon had round him in the theatreat Ulm, and there is even 
talk of disarmament, but no sovereign is likely to be willing to begin. 
Moreover, the value of disarmament in any particular state, as an indi. 
cation of pacific intentions, depends greatly on the organization of the 
military force. In Prussia the reduction of the regular military force 
would mean very little; in France it would mean a great deal; and as 
no rule is likely to be provided for the reduction of all to the same 
real level, disarmament will hardly take place. ‘The attempt to assas- 
sinate the Emperor of Russia in Paris, and the expressions of feeling 
it has called forth from the French, will very likely lead to greater 
cordiality between the two powers than has prevailed since the Cri- 
mean war. The success of the Exposition and the assemblage of so 
many crowned heads in Paris unquestionably more than compensates 
the French public for their check in the Luxembourg affair, and may 
do much to wipe out the memory of the Mexican failure. Martial as 
the French are, they like glory without war better than glory with it, 
and Paris being the centre of Europe, are not very particular as to how 


it becomes so. The political centre it can hardly be said to be any 


|longer; but then the present festivities of which it is the theatre, are 


| determined on visiting Paris. 


evidently helping to hide this fact from the people. The expressions 
of opinion called forth by the late threats of war, in all but the Opposi- 
tion literary circles of Paris, showed clearly how rapidly the French 
are losing their bellicose temper, and becoming comfortable and pacific 
and commercial. When a provincial journalist declared the other day 
that it was better to be a Swiss or a Belgian than a Russian or a Turk, 
he expressed, in an exaggerated form, the feeling of increasing dislike 
of mere martial glory and increasing love of industry and political 
freedom, which is now spreading in France. There are serious rumors 
afloat as to the condition of the Prince Imperial’s health, but they are 
probably set a-going by Legitimists, although they are not without 
foundation. 


$9 > 


Tue only question which now remains to vex the souls of first-class 
potentates in Europe is the Eastern question. Omer Pasha has con- 
fessedly failed in Crete. He holds the plains, but can apparently make 
no impression on the mountains, in which the main body of the insur- 
gents is securely lodged. He is old, and failing in energy, and although 
his only experience of warfare is of mountain warfare, his fire and enter- 
prise seem gone. Morcover, reinforcements in Turkey are not easily 
had; and the contest will probably drag on till the European Powers 
interfere through their weariness of the spectacle. The Sultan, who 
apparently knows what the salvation of the empire is better than either 
of his predecessors, and has suffered less from harem life, has, it is said, 
He will be the first Sultan who has ever 
left his own dominions except at the head of an army engaged in hos- 
tilities, and the first since Mohammed II. who hasever visited a Christian 
city out of Hungary. What the effect on him of a few weeks in Paris 
will be, it is impossible to say; but it is not at all improbable that it 
may overwhelm him with despair, and lead to the dissolution of the 
Ottoman empire sooner than it is now looked for. 





oo 


Ir is not likely that the attempt to assassinate the Emperor of Rus- 
sia was the result of conspiracy or combination. If there had been 
cool heads to plan it, a better opportunity would have been chosen for 
the execution of the scheme. We observe that the New York Herald 
boldly insinuates that it knew beforehand that something of the kind 
was brewing, which puts the editor—inasmuch as he sent no telegram 
to Paris—very much in the position of an accessory before the fact. 
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| prietors of The Chemical News. Besides these two reprints, the firm of 

|W. A. Townsend & Adams intend to keep for sale a complete stock of 

standard works and new works on medicine and surgery, and on the 

LITERARY, | physical sciences in all their branches, The list of the house already 

Wer announced, a week or so ago, a book in preparation by Messrs. | includes a variety of such books as those of the unfortunate Herbert, 

Leypoldt & Holt, based upon a recent German book written by Eugen | who, as “ Frank Forrester,” wrote the best works on American field 
“Co-operative Store | sports that we have. 


—The Fourth of July orator is becoming so much a thing of the 


Notes. 


Richter and entitled “ Die Consum-Vereine.” 
Societies: Their History, Organization, and Management,” is the title 





which the book bears in its English dress, and it is to be shortly fol- 
lowed by two others, ‘ Co-operative Labor Societies ” and “ Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies.” The literature of this subject, though hardly 
an echo of it has reached this country heretofore, and though it makes 
no great figure in English catalogues, is large in French and in German. 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt intend to give the American student the gist 
of the works of Schultze-Delitzsch, Batbie, Véron, Poulet, Horn, Le 
Marchant, Tidd Pratt, Holyoake, and others, and to the ‘ Co-operative 
Labor Societies ” will add ‘“‘a carefully prepared history of the move- 
ment in the United States.” To this end members of co-operative 
societies may efliciently contribute, and it seems very desirable that 
they should contribute, by forwarding copies of their charters, by-laws, 
and kindred documents in which their history may be discoverable. 
W. A. Townsend & Adams announce * The American Stud-Book,” 
which will give pedigrees of all American and imported blood-horses, 
and in a supplement a history of all horses and mares that have ever 
trotted in public. The work is said to be the result of ten years of 
labor on the part of Mr. J. H. Wallace. It will be sold to subscribers 
only, as also will be Mr. 8. D. Bruce’s enlarged and revised, in fact re- 
written, edition of Frank Forrester’s “ Horse and Horsemanship.” 
Other newly-revised and enlarged works, to be published by the seme 
house, are Mrs, E, F. Eilet’s “ Practical Housekeeper” and 8S. B. 
Brittan’s “ Man and his Relations.” Books entirely new which Towa- 
send & Adams announce are, besides the stud-book above-mentioned, a 
complete treatise on the use of the muzzle-loading and breech-loading 
rifle, written by Mr. Edward C. Barber and entitled “The Crack 
Shot,” and a book by Mr. Joseph Cairn Simpson on breeding, rearing, 
and training trotting horses, called “ Horse Portraiture.” Messrs, 
Hurd & Houghton will publish this summer a story in verse, “ One 
Wife Too Many,” by Edward Hopper, who is the author of one or two 
other volumes of rhyme. Mr. M. Doolady’s next volume of the 
‘Diamond Thackeray ” will be “ The Newcomes,’’ which will have the 
benefit of Mr. W. L. Alden’s editing, an advantage which will be shared 
by all the forthcoming volumes of this edition, though “ Pendennis” 
did not have it, and was in some small particulars the worse for not 
having it. “The Newcomes” is to have twelve illustrations and is 
announced for the 15th of June. Robert Clark & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have in press “ Vineyard Culture Improved and Cheapened,” by A. Du 
Breuil, Professor of Viticulture and Arboriculture in the Royal School 
of Arts and Trades, Paris, translated by E. and C. Parker, of Longworth’s 
Wine House, with notes and adaptations to American culture, by John 
A. Warder. 


—For almost a quarter of a century Mr. W. A. Townsend has been 
concerned in the republication in this country of Dr. William Braith- 
waite’s Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, a magazine of which the out- 
side world knows little or nothing, but for which American physicians, 
to the number of some seven or eight thousand, are steady subscribers, 
Mr. Townsend, who has just formed a copartnership with Mr. F. W. 
Adams, of Boston, and who is about to extend quite largely his busi- 
ness operations, now proposes to reprint the London Chemical News, a 
periodical whose second title explains better its scope, for it is also a 
Journal of Physical Science. The Chemical News already has something 
of a circulation in this country, but its high price has put it a little out 
of the reach of many who are interested in its subject matter. The price 
of the reprint will be but two dollars and a half a year, while that of 
the original work is twelve dollars. The reprint will be an exact one 
in every particular, but the numbers instead of being issued weekly 
will be issued monthly, the first one in the first week of next month. 
As we believe Mr. Townsend has always paid Dr. Braithwaite and his 
son a certain share in the profits of their Retrospect, we suppose an 
equitable arrangement has been or will be made with the English pro- 
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| past that most people will hesitate to believe that so late as July 4, 
| 1859, no further west and south than in Rome, Tennessee, a human 

being did actually speak as in the passage following. Prayer was 
| offered, says the printed account of the anniversary services, by the Rev. 
Ira W. King, the Declaration of Independence was read by the Hon. 
| Alfred L. Bains, and then the oration of the day was delivered by an 
| “attorney-at-law of Nashville,’ whose name we will not mention. 
| We recommend the pamphlet, which was published at the place of 
| delivery, to Mr. W. Gilmore Simms, who has preserved for us so much 
| Verse that helps us to understand the Southern country. Let us 
remark that the oration is all alike, no part better and no part worse 
| than this: 


“Secondly, our national dangers and prospects should be accurately 
‘realized. Danger is the concomitant of power, the damper of enthusiasm, 
| and the attendant of vicissitude. Preachers work with it, statesmen and 
| politicians feel of it, rogues and rascals tamper with it; fancy is its work- 
| shop ; the passions are its playhouse ; steel, lead, coffins, and gunpowder are 
| its nicknacks. To hierarchies it is safe and vitalizing ; to principalities it is 
| ruthless and nauseating; but to democracy, lurking and desultory, it 
| spawns politicians like tadpoles, and mounted with their regimentals, sly 
/and slippery, it lubricates sensibilities with pity, braces despondency with 
| enthusiasm, pays despair with hope, bridging gulleys with alternatives all 
| big with disunion, and when the last lonely lane of expediency is travelled 
and the last drawbridge of desperation cut, floundering on the brink of 
agony, sinewless and beaten, croaking a nation’s death-knell, it rivets its 
doom on type and stump, rips from anarchy its grave-clothes, sews them 
with muscles of liberty, but to swap regimentals for the tomb. 


** There riots the blood-crested worm on its dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for its bed, 
And snakes in the nettle-weeds hiss.’”’ 

—From the railway station at Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, on the 
borders of Yorkshire, can be seen the outline of the moat of the old 
manor house in which Pastor Robinson, Elder Brewster, Mr. Bradford, 
afterwards Governor Bradford, and their little company of Separatist 
or Brownist fellow-worshippers, used to meet for Divine service. These 
‘men were “ the leaders of the Pilgrim band, the founders of the 
civil and religious liberties of America.” In a lecture delivered 
at the Friends’ Institute, London, in January last, by Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, chamberlain of the City of London, the lecturer threw out a sug- 
gestion that Americans and Englishmen, who already have united in 
erecting a memorial building in honor of Penry, “ a Separatist martyr,” 
should unite in setting up a monument on the site of the old manor- 
house, to which Americans might make pilgrimage as reverential as to 
the tomb at Mount Vernon or to the grave of Lincoln. It was Mr. 
Scott’s purpose in his lecture to defend this thesis: “The ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers’ were not Puritans but Separatists (who were the first advo- 
cates of perfect freedom of conscience at the Reformation)—they did 
not, as has been reported of them by some writers, persecute for con- 
science’ sake either Roger Williams, the Friends, or any person.” The 
lecture, which opens, by the way, with an anecdote that very strongly 
reminds one of the well-known story in which Raleigh sets forth the 
value of historical records, is well worth reading, for it gives much 
New England history in a very brief compass, and it brings clearly 
before the reader a distinction often lost sight of—namely, that between 
the Separatists who landed at Plymouth and the Puritans who founded 
Boston. We find in the lecture this story, which, so far as we know, 
has not before been printed: Lord Macaulay and Earl Stanhope (Lord 
Mahon), as commissioners for decorating historically the House of 
Lords, were appealed to respecting an erroneous inscription which had 
been placed under Me. Cope’s picture of the Pilgrim Fathers landing in 
New England. The inscription, which apparently had more defects 
than the one alleged against it by Mr. Scott, stood thus: “ Departure 
of a Puritan Family for New England.” After hearing Mr. Cope and 
examining the proofs of incorrectness submitted to them, the commis- 
sioners, Mr. Scott says, ordered the words “‘ Puritan Family ” to be re- 
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moved, and the words “ Pilgrim Fathers” substituted. Mr. Scott does | 
not tell us who the objectors were. The lecture, which will be read 
throughout with pleasure, may be found in the May number of 7he 
Historical Magazine. 


—The audacious speculation of some American acrobats who have 
imported their circus into Paris, as if in- posturing and riding and 
balancing on the tight rope they could dstonish the countrymen of 
Blondin, has caused a decided sensation in advance by the “ mag- 
nifiques afliches” which announced the first performance. These 
placards—we know what they are, but it seems that they almost 
startle the walls which Haussmannism has spared. Mural literature, in 
fact, has suffered a decline in France since the 2d of December. The 
bill-sticKer has become “ suspect,” and even the Quartier Latin has to 
resort to sidewalk showers of loose papers when Rogeard or some other 
revolutionist wants a hearing. 


—About the first of May there died in Paris an octogenarian, Count 
d’Ourche, who for the latter part of his long life was a solitary and a 
reputed sorcerer, Remarkable stories are told by those who sometimes 
dined with him, of invisible hands performing admirably the service 
of valets or playing tricks with the guests at table. He was the) 
medium who presided at the first manifestation of table-tipping in | 
Paris, and by his help some who placed papers on the tombstones of 
the dead got, as they believed, direct communications in writing. 
Neither this nor other eccentricities which preceded and followed it, 
his aversion to the bald and passion for long hair, or his making a pet 
of a tame lioness, would entitle him to mention here. But he had, | 
on the authority of M. H. de Pene, a formidable library, of which the 
world has no second, composed exclusively of the works of all ages and 
in all languages relating to magic, oracles, sorcerers. Voluminous it was, , 
yet he never would arrange it, saying that the spirits were his librarians. | 
The tombstone correspondence brought also and perhaps chiefly into 
notoriety the Baron dé Guldenstubbe, concerning whom and his sister 
one may consult Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s “ Footfalls on the Boundary 
of Another World,” and, by way of a corrective, “The Invisibles,” a 
remarkable work just published by Lippincott. 


} 
} 


—In the Berlinische Zeitung of the 12th and 19th of May appeared | 
a communication from Consul J. J. Sturz, a most worthy and enlight- | 
ened gentleman and ardent friend of America, replying generally to a} 
large number of his correspondents who desired to learn the present 
state of this country. Mr. Sturz has recently returned from the} 
United States, after traversing the eastern half of the continent pretty 
thoroughly, and as he had visited the same parts for the first time | 
nearly forty years ago, he was able to depict in forcible terms the con- | 
trast between then and now. He narrates his fruitless endeavors in| 
this interval to break up the land monopoly of Brazil in order to open | 
that magnificent country to German immigration, and then holds up 
the policy of our Government to the admiration of his readers. Unceas- | 
ing attention to the progress of these States for so long a period has ren- | 
dered Mr. Sturz probably the best informed student of the Union—sta- 
tistically speaking, at least—in Europe, and perhaps we may say even | 
better informed than any one among us, who do not take such pains to | 
study our own institutions. He accurately compares the attractive- | 
ness of the new West and the old, and devotes himself chiefly to Mis- 
souri as the most desirable home for his countrymen, especially | 
in connection with the adjacent mining territory and the future Pacific | 
Railroad. He warns them, however, against colonizing the South until | 
every vestige of inequality and caste oppressiveness has been obliter- | 
ated, and until its educational advantages are similar to those of the | 
North; and as his words are potent in Germany with the people and 
the Government, we wish the South could profit by them and offer 
through its emigrant aid societies something better than cheap lands, | 
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year, as described in books, pamphlets, and in all the European peri- 
odicals.——Under the title “ Deutsche Abende” (* German Evenings”), 
Berthold Auerbach, one of the first German novelists, perhaps best 


| known by his novel * On the Heights,” has edited a new series of 


lectures and essays on literary subjects, The book is dedicated to the 
Crown Princess Helene of Russia, and contains, besides others, essays 
on Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Fichte, Hebe), and on the ** Weltschmerz,” 
(the discontentedness of the new school of German poets, Heine, Lenau, 
etc., with the world). Auerbach’s style is acknowledged to be the best 
in Germany. The history of the Jews in Portugal (“ Geschichte der 
Juden in Portugal”), written by Dr. M. Kayserling, brings to light some 
interesting facts. We learn from the book that in Portugal, as in other 
countries, commerce in medieval times was almost entirely in the hands 
of Jews. Their specialty here was the trade in Moorish slaves. If a 
Moor bought and imported by Jews went over to Christianity, he was, 
according to law, to be sold within two months after having been bap- 
tized; after that term, he became, if unsold, property of the crown. 
All Jews were by law compelled to wear six-cornered pieces of red 
cloth on their garments in order to be easily recognized. They were 
of course under severe restrictions relative to intercourse with Chris- 
tians, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


A PAMPBLET has lately been published by Hon, A. D. White, of Syra- 
cuse, chancellor elect of the ‘“ Cornell University,” proposing a scheme 
for the organization of the institution which has recently been founded 
at Ithaca. Our readers are aware that, by a fortunate combination of 
the national land-grant with the munifticent gift of a single wealthy 
and enlightened gentleman, an immense fund, rivalling, if not surpass- 
ing, the endowment of either Harvard or Yale, has been secured for 
The acknowledged ability of 
the chancellor elect, his love of true learning, and his freedom from 
mere conventional or traditional restraints, give great value to his an- 
nouncement of a proposed organization, and his pamphlet becomes in 
consequence a very interesting contribution to the university discus- 

ions which are now so much in yogue. 

We shall endeavor, in a very few words, to point out some of the 
projected features. The new institution is not to be “a college” in 
the usual acceptation of the phrase in New England nor in Old Eng- 
land, nor is it to be a “university” in the French or German sense. It 
is rather a place where young men at the ordinary “ college age ™ (say 
from sixteen upwards) may be admitted to the university variety and 
freedom of instruction. Many different “combinations of studies” 
have accordingly been contrived to meet the wants of different minds, 
and, of course, the old theory of the New England college and the Ger- 
man gymnasium and the English public school, that all educated young 
men require a similar fundamental preparation for professional life, is 
abandoned, and the choice of special courses is given to the student at 
a much earlier period than has heretofore been deemed the best. Two 
fundamental divisions of the university are proposed, the first includ- 
ing nine “ special” courses, and the second including five “general” 
courses. Young men, as we understand it, may enter the “ special” 
courses after pursuing a “ general” course, or without any such pre- 
liminary training. The nine special courses (not exactly corresponding 
to the ancient muses) are as follows: Agriculture, mechanics, engineer- 
ing, commerce, mining, medicine, law, jurisprudence and history, edu- 
cation. Theology, philology, natural history, astronomy, physics, etc., 
are not recognized as constituting separate departments. Evidently the 
“practical” side of learning has chiefly been kept in mind. In fact, 
these special courses are those of a polytechnic or scientific school. 
The five “ general courses include a classical course like that of the 


minerals, and water-power. | older colleges, two courses in which modern languages wholly or partly 
| supplant the ancient, a select scientific course, and an optional course, 
—The twelfth volume of Wagner's report on the progress of chem-| to be made for himself by any student. Twenty-six professorships are 
ical technology (‘‘Jahresbericht iiber die Leistungen der chemischen | proposed. The cast of the institution may be seen in the proposal to 
Technologie fiir 1866) has just been published at Leipzig. This work | have at the outset but one professorship of ancient languages and none 
is, according to Prof. A. W. Hofmann, unrivalled for precision and | of comparative philology. There are, on the other hand, four chairs of 
completeness, and should be in the hands of every industrial chemist. | history, municipal law, constitutional law, and political economy, and 
It contains the latest acquisitions to chemical technology during the! three for agriculture, agricultural chemistry, and zodtechny. 
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In addition to this scheme of the professorships, the pamphlet lays 
down the principles which should guide the trustees in electing the 
faculty. Most of the views presented on this subject are eminently 
sensible. So, too, are the suggestions which are made in respect to the 
relations of the officers to one another and to the students, Obviously 
routine and buckram will not thrive under Chancellor White’s admin- 
istration. The tuition will be at a very low price. The salaries of the 
professors will also range low, from $1,000 to $2,250. Dormitories will 
be provided by the college; board will not. Physical culture will re- 
ceive especial attention, and manuai labor will be encouraged. No 
specific creed or sect will be favored in the institution. The report 
shows great familiarity with the practical working of several of the 
foremost colleges of the land, and the glimpses behind the scenes which 
it sometimes affords are quite fresh and instructive. 


THE REIGN OF LAW.* 


WE think that it would be a profitable enterprise for some American 
It is one of the best of its class published in 


publisher to reprint this book. 
recent times. Popular treatises on natural theology and the theological 
bearings of modern scientific ideas have degenerated to such merely sermon- 
ical discourses, or else into partisan treatments of scientific questions (which 
seek to gain support from religious ideas rather than to give support to 
them), that a genuinely philosophical work of the olden stamp—showing 
power of thought and an earnest purpose, at least—has a peculiar claim to 
respect, even if it be not entirely successful in removing the difficulties 
which religious philosophy has encountered in the changed aspects of 


modern science. 

That these difficulties are great it would be prejudice todeny. The idea 
of the “ supernatural,” which is still the prevailing one, as a power of oper 
ating independently of orderly or natural causes—as one which interferes with 
them or sets them aside—such a supernatural power finds little favor with 
thinkers most advanced in scientific culture. To such thinkers the willingness 
to believe in an arbitrary exercise of creative power appears to indicate not 
so much the ripest discipline of faith as a defective discipline in science; and 
thengh miracles are not thereby excluded from a scientific conception of | 
nature, yet their definition demands amendment. Miracles, as conceived by | 
our author, involve not less than natural events the operation of natural | 
causes, the use of natural means, and an observance of natural laws. | 





To) 
make an event miraculous it should involve, he thinks, a supermaterial in- 
strumentality—that is, it should involve a special design or thought or have 
a purpose—and it should be superhuman either in its designs or in its com- 
mand of means, though this command is not manifested by changing the 
laws of the means employed. It consists rather in a power which is not in 
its nature superhuman, a power to combine causes and make them means to 
an end through an observance of their laws. Interfering with laws thus 
signifies, accvrding to this view, the power to convert them to use by com- 
bining them and turning their courses instead of arresting their operations. 
This implies, however, the existence of free causes which can so turn to use 
the forces of nature. But the human will is not, according to our author, a 
pure type of such a power, though the higher sentiments of the human heart 
appear to him to present such types. By the freedom of the will he does not 
mean freedom from motives. The reign of law which extends throughout 
nature, Which requires that creation itself should be by means and according 
to the laws of alreauy existing things, extends also over the “ realm of | 
mind.” “ By freedom,” the author says, “ we do not mean that any of the 
phenomena of mind, any more than any of the phenomena of matter, can 
arise without ‘an antecedent,’” and he expresses his idea of the manner in 
which man is subject to the law of causation by these words from Mill's 
“ Examination” of Hamilton: “ That his (man’s) volitions are not self- 
caused, but determined by spiritual antecedents in such sort that when the 
antecedents are the same the volitions will always be the same.” “ But,” 
the author adds, “ this word ‘antecedent’ is one of the many vain words in 
which metaphysicians delight. The highest antecedents which we can trace 
as determining conduct are to be found in the constitution of the mind itself. 
Love is an antecedent; so is reverence, so is gratitude, sois the hunger after 
knowledge, so is the desire of truth. Higher than these—further up the 
chain of cause and effect—we cannot go ” (p. 341). 

This passage discloses one of the most curious of the misunderstandings 
which are so common between the two great schools of philosophy. Our 
author obviously understands the words “spiritual antecedents” as if 
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synonymous with the “spiritual/y antecedent ’—that is, higher up in the 
hierarchy of moral worth and power—an interpretation natural enough to 
one versed in the conceptions of the ancient metaphysics. But if our author 
had been equally familiar with the tenets of positivism, he would hardly 
have chosen Mr. Mill’s words as expressing his idea of law in the “ realm of 
mind,” for from the context and the general tenor of Mr. Mill’s writings it 


| would have been evident to him that by spiritual antecedent Mr. Mill meant 


that state of the spirit—that is, of the mind and the character—which is im- 
mediately antecedent in time to an act of volition. The vagueness of the 
expression is not so much in Mr. Mill’s use of the word antecedent as in our 
author's understanding of the word spiritual. He would also have known 
that the sentiments of love, reverence, gratitude are regarded by this school 
as also effects, the effects of inheritance, education, and the circumstances of 
life, and that the chain of cause and effect which this school contemplates 
reaches backwards and forwards in time indefinitely, not upwards and down- 
ward in the “spiritual ” hierarchy. 

This want of familiarity with the doctrines of the modern scientific 
philosophy has led our author into other still more curious misunderstand- 
ings in his criticisms of Mill and Comte, which we have not space to notice. 
We have commended his book in spite, therefore, of many serious blunders, 
because in this respect he is not much inferior to the best of the writers of 
his school, ana because in freshness, liberality, and originality his book sur- 
passes most similar recent treatises. 

He allows to Mr. Darwin’s “ Law of Natural Selection” some share in 
the origination of the adaptations in the organic world—a power, at least, to 
preserve and perfect the adaptations and contrivances of designing skill. 
He is also cautious not to ascribe intentions to nature in the sense of final 
causes or ultimate intentions. He contends, nevertheless, that immediate 
intention is shown in the structures and functions of organic beings, in con- 
trivances and adaptations, which he appears, however, to ascribe to nature 
as a whole, rather than to the mental or tentative and contriving powers in 
the lives of the several races of animals and plants which these contrivances 
benefit. 

With our author, as with all writers on natural theology, the natural 
evidences are read in the light of a metaphysical tenet, namely, that design 
is (or involves) a free power, is something more than taking advantage of 
circumstances in their empirical combinations. It is supposed to involve the 
power of making the combinations in the first instance, and independently 
of an empirical knowledge of causes or of acquired powers of combination in 
thought. And it is upon this tenet rather than upon the facts of natural 
science that the issue of the debate really turns; and the debate, it should 
be borne in mind, is not upon the tenableness of the positions meant to 
be established by these arguments, but rather on the validity of the proofs 
adduced. 

Of the scientific merits of the book, we have but a word tosay. The 
author contributes to the illustrations of design in nature an interesting dis- 
cussion of the “ machinery of flight” in the wings of birds, and by this and 
other scientific matters makes his book a very readable one. 


- —_ 
> 


A NOVEL FROM RUSSIA.” 


WHat a novel should have this novel does not lack. Rather it possesses, 
in large measure, several of the requisites of a really excellent novel, and we 
feel sure of its taking an honorable place among the more valued contem- 
porary works of fiction. There can, at any rate, be no doubt that novel 
readers will thank Mr. Schuyler for a most readable addition to their stock 
of stories ; it is a great deal to say nowadays for a novel of any length, but, 
after beginning “ Fathers and Sons,” it wili be found easier to ge on to the 
end than to stop. And if it be the end of novels that they be readable, as 
of comedies, according to Dr. Johnson, that they make people laugh—and 
certainly a tale that cannot be told seems to want the main thing—then this 
that we have already said is praise enough. But “Fathers and Sons” is 
not wholly dependent for its interest upon its plot, upon its freshness of in- 
cident, the strangeness of the manners depicted, the rapidity of movement, 
the dramatic situations, the careful and sometimes poetical painting of 
natural scenery, the humor, the pathos—though these are among its charac- 
teristics; still less is it wholly dependent upon the glimpses it gives us of 
the working of various social forces which are now operating upon Russia— 
though these also it offers us. The author is successful in the novelist’s 
highest labor—in conceiving and delineating his characters. He does not 
paint with elaboration, but he sketches with a vigorous and accurate pencil ; 
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and in Bazarof, Arcadi, Paul Petrovitch, Nicholas Petrovitch, Katia, best of ‘“ Fathers and Sons” again, to see the young men at the little farm of 


all in poor old Vasili Ivanovitch and his wife, he has given us real men and 
real women. 

The central figure is Eugene Bazarof, the nibilist. ‘ You, then, believe in 
science only ?” Paul Petrovitch says to him; and for answer to the aristo- 
cratic elderly ex-dandy, the doctor’s son says, as brutally as he can: “I have 
already had the honor of telling you that I believe in nothing.” Not only 
that; but he is not so much a questiorer of old authority as a hater of all 


authority ; it is not that he searches after truth with dispassionate mind, but i 
old régime ; she ought to have come into the world two hundred years 


he revolts against the shadow of a curb and seeks the mastery for himself. 
Religion, filial piety, the tenderness due to age, the respect given to woman, 
the consideration owed to weakness, he scoffs at. He is by nature a mate- 
rialist; all that which he calls “the romantic,” as love, poetry, justice 
between man and man, offends him, and without well knowing what is 
meant by the ideal and the spiritual, he gibes at them bitterly. What he 
is in politics may be imagined ; there are, perhaps, more like him in Siberia, 
bad a republican as he would make, than in any other part of the empire ; 
but the author is discreetly silent on political questions, and that Russia has 
an autocrat, a political, social, and religious life in which “ nihilism” must 
grow rank, one would not discover from reading this book. Bazarof’s self- 
conceit, ambition, and courage are boundless, his intellect powerful, his pas- 
sions not weak. For the rest, he is a young man, the son of a military sur. 
geon, his own profession is the medical, his means are small, and his personal 
appearance is not prepossessing: “ Unbuttoning the collar of his coat, he let 
Nicholas Petrovitch see him full in the face. He had a long and thin face, 
with a broad forehead, a nose thick above and sharper towards the end, 
large, greenish eyes, and Jong, drooping moustaches of a sandy hue; a quiet 
smile played on his lips, his whole physiognomy expressed intelligence and 
confidence in himself.” 

This young man his friend Arcadi, who, like most other friends of 
Bazarof, is the nibilist’s disciple, takes down into the country to the 


is an ordinary youth of good intentions, easily influenced, naturally a little 
sentimental. 
order of things in Russia, The time of the story is in the year 1858; the 
serfs are in the transition state between serfdom and freedom. Nicholas 
Petrovitch, whose estates are large, who is a kind-hearted, unassuming 
man, somewhat scholarly, a little dreamy, accepts the new ideas without 
fully understanding them and without being at all able to carry them into 
practical effect. Ll-health and sorrow have made him old before his time. 
Paul Petrovitch, bred a soldier, and in his youth gay and dissipated, after 
rising to the grade of captain, left the service. He was infatuated with a 
lady of high rank, of frivolous life and not of irreproachable behavior, who 
yet had in her character enough that was beyond the comprehension of the 
captain in the guards to keep him her slave till she died. Then, with 
polished manners, with aristocratic habits of mind, without any mental 
resources of importance, prematurely old, he retires to the country and lives 
there with his brother, brooding over his past life, never escaping from his 
memories of the woman, taking no part in the management of the farm 
business, reading French novels and English reviews. With these gentle- 
men Mr. Bazarof does not get on in the very best manner possible. They do 
not and cannot understand him wholly, nor do they like at all what they do 
understand ; and as for him, he is constitutionally incapable of understand- 
ing what is best in them. What is not best is patent and gets no mercy 
from him. 

When the story first leaves the country house of the two brothers it 
departs from the strict line of its development. “Fathers and Sons” 
ceases to be an appropriate title ; it is no longer occupied with the contrast 
between two generations of Russians, the conflict between opposing ideas. 
We have a long episode, in which, to be sure, we get an amusing sketch or 
two of some Russian progressives, of poor Sitnikof, of silly little Madame 
Kukshin, who is illuminated to a high degree, and refers among other for. 
eign authors to Proudhon, Bunsen, Macaulay, Cooper, and Emerson ; but 
in all this part of the book the author has pretty effectually lost sight of his 
theory, and really has given us in a most dramatic episode Bazarofinlove. A 
characteristic sort of love it is. He succumbs to Madame Odintsof, “a very fine 
woman,” as the English say, an able woman, and a personage whose character 
is portrayed with perhaps greater carefulness than that bestowed on any other 
of the author’s figures. Neither Bazarof nor Arcadi is man enough to be master 
of her, though the nihilist makes a great impression at first, and though 
what she takes to be the devotion of young Arcadi seems at the last to have 
touched her more than she had thought. But both are too raw, and she is 
an experienced woman of the world. The scenes at Nikolskoia, however, 
though fine, are episodical, and without delaying we go on to see our 


Bazarof’s father and mother—a dove-cot, or rather a rabbit-huteh, which our 
young bird of prey wonderfully flutters, first with joy, afterwards with grief, 
and again with the deepest grief. The mother the author has given us ina 
set description, which, however, is by no means his best or most used way of 
putting his characters before our eyes, and in this instance is rather to be 
credited to his theory in this novel than attributed to his theory of novel 
writing in general : 

“ Arina Vlassievna was a true type of the lesser Russian nobility of the 


earlier, in the time of the grand dukes of Moscow. Very impressible and 


|of great piety, she believed in every possible omen, in divinations, in witch 


craft, in dreams; she believed in the ‘ Yourodivi,’ in familiar spirits, in 
wood spirits, in evil conjunctions, in the evil eye, in popular remedies, in 


| the virtues of salt placed on the altar on Holy Thursday, in the approach- 


ing eud of the world ; she believed that if the tapers of the midnight mass 
at Easter were not extinguished, the buckwheat harvest would be good, 
and that the mushrooms do not grow atter a human eye has looked on 
them; she believed that the devil likes places where there is water, and 


| that all Jews have a blood-stain on their breasts ; she was afraid of mice, of 


adders, of frogs, of sparrows, leeches, thunder, of cold water, draughts of 


| air, horses, gnats, red-haired men, and black cats, and considered crickets 
| and dogs impure creatures; she ate neither veal, nor pigeons, nor crabs, nor 
| cheese, nor asparagus, nor artichokes, nor hares, nor watermelons (because 


a cut melon recalls the cut head of St. John the Baptist); and the mere 
thought of oysters, which she did not even know by sight, made her 


| shudder; she liked to eat, and fasted rigorously ; she slept ten hours a day, 


and did not go to bed at all if Vasili Ivanovitch complained of a headache. 
The only book which she had read was entitled AJeris, or the Cottage in th 
Forest ; she wrote, at the most, but one or two letters a year, and was 
admirably skilled in sweatmeats and preserves, although she did not put 
her band to anything, and did not usually like to stir trom her place. 

“ Arina Viassievna was besides very good, and not wanting in a certain 
common sense, She knew that there existed in the world masters to com 
mand and men of the people to obey, and tha was why she found no fault 


| with the obsequiousness of inferiors, and with their grovelling salutations ; 
| but she treated them with great gentleness, never let a beggar pass with- 
house where his father Nicholas and his uncle Paul are residing. Arcadi | 


to gossip. 


His father and his uncle stand as representatives of the old | and epeke French 6 little. 





out giving him alms, and criticised nobody, although she was not an enemy 
In her youth she had an agreeable face, played on a harpsichord 
But during the long journeys of her husband, 
whom she had married against her wili, she had grown fat and forzotten 
the music and French. While she adored her son, she was very much atraid 
of him; it was Vasili Ivanovitch who administered her estate, and in that 
respect she left him full liberty; she sighed, fanned herself with ber hand 
kerchief, and lifted her eyebrows with fear when her old husband began to 
talk to her of reforms in process of execution and of his own plans. She 
was distrustful, continually on the watch for some great mistortune, and 
began to weep as soon as she happened to remember anything sad. 
Women of this sort are beginning to become rare ; God knows whether we 
ought to rejoice at it!” 

Poor old Vasili Ivanovitch appears plainly enough in these two extracts : 

“ As soon as he arose the next morning Arecadi opened the window, and 
the first object that met his eye was Vasili Ivanovitch in a Tartar dressing 
gown, with a pocket handkerchief for a girdle, working in the kitchen gar- 
den. Noticing his young guest, he leaned on his spade and called to 
him: 

“*Good morning! How have you passed the night ? 

“* Very well,’ replied Arcadi. 

“* You see before you a sort of ‘Cincinnatus,’ replied the old man, ‘Tam 
preparing a bed for the autumn radishes. We live now in a time, God be 
praised for it, when every one is obliged to support himself with his own 
hands; one cannot depend on others; we must work for ourselves. What- 
ever may have been said to the contrary, Jean Jacques Rousseau was right. 
Half an hour ago, my dear sir, you would have surprised me in a very differ- 
ent position from that in which you see me. A peasant came to consult me 
about a case of dysentery ; I—how shall I say it?—I gave him an injection 
of opium ; I drew a tooth for another. I proposed to the latter to take ether, 
but she would not consent to it. All this | do gratis—en amateur. For the 
rest, I havé nothing to blush for; Lam a plebeian, homo novus ; I have no 
coat of arms, like my beloved wife. But would it not be agreeable to you 
to come here in the shade, to breathe the morniny freshness before break- 
fast?’ 

“ Arcadi went out to join him.” 

The young man and the old talk for a little while in the garden, and by 
and-by the old man says: 

“T will say to you without a compliment, the friendship which exists, 
according to what I see, between you and my son delights me very much. 
I have just left him ; he has risen very early, according to his habit, which 
you ought to know, and is walking about the neighborhood. Permit me to 
ask a question: Have you been long acquainted with my son? 

“* We became acquainted last winter.’ 

“Indeed? Let me ask one more question. But we might sit down. 
Permit me to ask you as a father, with all frankness, what you think of my 
Eugene ? 

“* Your son is one of the most remarkable men I have ever met,’ re- 
sponded Arcadi with animation. 

“The eyes of Vasili Ivanovitch opened suddenly, and a slight flush 
colored his cheeks. He dropped the spade which he had been holding. 

“*You think so?’ he began. 
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“*Tam certain,’ continued Arcadi, ‘that a great future awaits yourson ; 
he will make your name illustrious. I was convinced of it at our first 
hice ting.’ 
‘How—how so”? said Vasili Ivanovitch with an effort. An ecstatic 


smi} 6 played upon his large lips, and did not leave them. 
‘Would you like to know how we became acquainted ? 

“* Yes; and gene rally ’—— 

“ Arcadi began to speak of Bazarof with even more animation than on 
the evening when he danced a mazurka with Madame Odintsof. Vasili 
Ivanovitch listened to him, blew his nose, gathered his handkerchief up into 
both hands, coughed, tossed back his hair, and at last, no longer able to con- 
tain himself, he leaned towards Arcadi and kissed his shoulder. 

“* You have made me the happiest of men,’ said he, without ceasing to 
‘I must confide to you that I1—that I idolize my son! 
speak of my poor wife ; she is a mother, and she has the feelings of one. 
But for myself, I dare not let my son know how much I love him ; it would | 
displease him. He cannot endure effusions of that kind. Many persons 
even reproach him for this firmness of character, and attribute it to pride or 
insensibility; but men like him ought not to be measured by the same 
standard with common mortals—do n't you agree with me? For instance, 
any one else in his place would have made demands on the paternal purse. 
Well, he has never asked us for a kopeck too much, God knows.’ 

“* He is a disinterested, honorable man,’ said Arcadi. 

“« A model of disinterestedness. As for me, Arcadi Nikolaitch, I am not 
contented with idolizing him—I am proud of him, and what flatters my 
pride the most is the thought that some day the following lines will be read 
in his biography: ‘ The son of a simple regimental surgeon, who, however, 
early understood him, and neglected nothing for his instruction.’ 

The old man’s voice was choked. 


“ Arcadi pressed his hand. 
“*What do you think? asked Vasili Ivanovitch, after a moment of 


silence; ‘it is not in the medical career that he will arrive at the celebrity 
which you predict for him? 

“«No; but, doubtless, even in that he may be destined to take his place 
among the most learned.’ 

“* What, then, is the career which’ 

“* That is hard to tell now; but he will be celebrated.’ 

“* He will be celebrated,’ repeated the old man, and fell into a profound 
reverie. 

“* Arina Viassievna asks you to come to tea,’ said Anfisushka, who was 
passing by with a dish of raspberries. 
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But it is not our intention to tell the story. No one, we will say in con- 
clusion, need take it up with the expectation of finding it a work of art 
without obvious imperfections, nor with the expectation of finding in it 
more about Russia than will just whet his curiosity tolearn more. It must 
be remembered that the book was written for Russians, and it must be re- 
membered, too, that a Russian novelist writes, as you may say, in chains. 
ut it isa very good novel indeed, and makes us wish for translations of others 
of Turgenef’s works. We hope, let us say here, that if Mr. Schuyler should 
confer that favor on the public, he will allow himself a little more freedom of 
expression. His first pages, very noticeably his first sentences, are forbid- 
dingly stiff; but as he goes on, this fault in great part, indeed almost 
wholly, disappears. And po doubt it would be an improvement if in the 
introduction to the next edition the right pronunciation of the proper names 
were indicated. Wesay in the next edition, because we are pretty confident 
that Turgenef will go upon our shelves along with Ruffini, Auerbach, 
d’Azeglio, and other foreign novelists of our day who, having been natural- 
ized, have become favorites among us. 


ONE PHASE OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM.* 


THE seven educational journals named below are but a part of those 
which reach us more or less regularly, as well as of those which we only 
know by repute. Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
California, all have monthly journals supported by the ‘teachers of these 
States respectively. Vermont and Connecticut, somewhat remarkably, have 
allowed theirs to die, to the benefit of Massachusetts, and perhaps of New 
York. The only one on our list not strictly local is The American Educa- 
tional Monthly, which probably owes to its name its extensive circulation at 
the South. For the rest, we have no means of judging how much they are 
taken outside the State limits ; from the » tenemigniere of teachers some 
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**“*The Maassachuretts Teacher: A Journal - School and Bente Education.” 


April, 1867. Boson: Mass. Teachers’ Association. Pp. 
American Educational Monthly. Devoted to Popular pestrection and Litera- 
ture.’ April, 1867. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

“The. ew York Teacher: Organ of the New York State Meachers’ Association, 
and of the Department of Public Instruction.” April, 1867. Albany: J. Munsell. 
Pp. 29. 

a. Ohto Educational Monthly: the Organ of the Ohio Teachers’ Association.” 
April, 1867. Columbus: E. E. W hite. Pp. 41. 
“The Michigan Teacher: Organ of the State Teachers’ Association, and of the | 
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little interchange may be inferred. Believing that these represent very 
fairly together the intelligence and the zeal of the best portion of our pro- 
fessional instructors, and individually the vital condition of the people of 
| each State in regard to education, we have compared their contents for the 
month of April, making, for the sake of the cowp d’il, no account of their 
accidental variation from their average merit. 

We find, then, of miscellaneous essays the following: On judging of 
educational methods by their effects, in favor of liberal education, in favor 
of a State university (OAio), on unconscious influence, on Anglo-Saxon as a 
common-school classic (Aansas), on the uncertainty of school-district boun- 
daries ; together with “ Notes Orthoepical, Orthographical, Etymological, 
|and Syntactical” (Ohio, W. D. Henkle), the pre-Columbian discovery of 
| America, the biography of Pestalozzi, a serial educational novel (Am. Ed. 
Monthly), a school dialogue. Of contributions that may be classified, we 
have, on teaching in general: Report of an object lesson on the expansion 
and contraction of water, “ my school,” absurdities of teaching, school man- 
agement ; together with an account of a certain examination of teachers, 
and articles on the duties of principals and the condition of primary schools. 
On the practice of teaching: the proper mode of studying Latin grammar 
(Mass., Geo. B. Emerson), language versus grammar, the teaching of defini- 
tions and etymology, of reading as an art and by the word-method, of geog- 
raphy, of map-drawing, on drawing as an aid to observation; together with 
an illustration of a peculiar analysis of numbers. Of official reports and 
documents we have: Extracts from the annual reports of State superin- 
tendents, of a normal-school superintendent, of the Boston superintendent 
(Ohio), rules for the government of schools in Waukesha County ( Wis.); 
with extracts from the catalogue of the University of Kansas, the State 
geologist’s report, and the constitution of the Kansas Historical Society. 
Other selections do not need to be enumerated, a good deal being done in 
the way of “ padding.” 

So much for the body of the journal. In the editor’s department we 
may expect to meet the best reflections on current events within the 
province of the journal, mixed with a pot-pourri the most readable and 
often the most suggestive of all the contents. Here naturally find a place 
practical suggestions to teachers, often in response to enquiries; personal 
intelligence, obituary, etc. ; reports and other school documents, and a gen- 
eral conspectus of State, United States, and foreign educational news, corre- 
spondence, book notices, and again selected articles in great variety. Te 
American Educational Monthly devotes some attention also to science and 
art. The latitude of the editorial department is shown by its admitting the 
sayings of Josh Billings, and the discussion of a license law for liquor- 
dealers (Kansas). One subject only is twice treated of in these April num- 
bers—corporal punishment—and in each instance it is extenuated if not 
defended. The Massachusetts Teacher contains the ludicrous manifesto of 
the sub-masters of the Boston schools apropos of Parton’s Webster, with 
Prof. Atkinson’s forbearing reply ; and illustrates the confusion that reigns 
in our English grammar by comparing twenty-four different definitions of 
an adjective obtained from forty-three distinct text-books. The majority of 
the contributions being signed simply with the initials of the writers, it is 
impossible to say in how many instances they are the productions of 
women. Miss Frances H. Turner’s excellent paper on the primary school 
system is reprinted with commendation in The Massachusetts Teacher ; but 
we can mention no other woman’s name as the author of any article in the 
six remaining journals. In one of these a school dialogue ridicules 
“ woman's rights,” and “ strong-minded women ” who are foolish enough to 
think they want the suffrage and ought to have it, and who send a petition 
to Congress to say as much for themselves. 

We imagine that all would agree in awarding the palm for ability, per- 
haps also for typographical clearness and beauty, to The Massachusetts 
Teacher, the oldest of all; to The Michigan Teacher, the youngest, for 
superior vitality and systematic arrangement. The two States thus 
coupled together reveal their consanguinity better than at any other point 
of contact; and if,as it bids fair to do, the child outstrip the mother, it 
will be because it has her blood, her instincts, her faith, her experience, and 
| is not bound by her traditions—has a reputation to make, and not to rest 
satisfied with, and has possibilities of physical expansion which are denied 
to her. For we cannot help thinking that the very excellence attained by 
the common schools in New England has affected the teachers in a way 
which is hostile to progress, and has diminished to an unfortunate degree 
their interest in journals conducted by and for their profession. It is thus 
we account largely for the decadence of journals once established, in the 
| conduct of which it probably became evident to the editors that they must 
| either fill their pages with borrowed matter, or with matter of their own and 
| zeal of their own ; or, in default of leisure for such exertion, must abandon 
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the publication. No intelligent educator would be satisfied with borrowing, 
and only one enough in earnest to be thought a doctrinaire would consent to 
fill all gaps caused by the indifference of his associates. In the West, we 
apprehend, there is more of interest felt by the teachers in their work, and 
in having a medium for the interchange of opinion and experience. The 
editors attend chiefly to their especial department, appearing less frequently 
in the ranks of contributors. Not that they lack ideas and theories, and do 
not lead the sentiment of their profession—far from it. The Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly (at least iv the specimen before us) has a larger number of 
original communications than has any of its fellows, while its honorable 
editor may be congratulated on having draughted the memorial that in_ 
spired the act establishing a national bureau of education. 

Judging merely from the relation of the teachers of a State to their 
official mouthpiece—as to whether it is really used by them, or is but the 
mouthpiece of its editor—we should anticipate greater things from the West 
than from the East. The question of the education of women, for example, 
is likely to be settled sooner on the prairies than on the seaboard. But we 
do not forget the causes which have detracted from the importance of these 
journals, and which forbid too hasty an inference of the sort we have been 
making. Their peculiar value is and must ever be their fostering a spirit 
of fraternity and emulation among teachers, such as is, perhaps, nowhere 
so well and so naturally exhibited as among the instructors of the freedmen. 
This spirit will grow as the profession increases in respectability. The pro. 
fession will be most respected when it is adopted as a life-long pursuit, and 
not as a temporary living, which will be when teachers are paid not 
according to the competition for places, but to the immense responsibility 
which devolves on the instructors of youth. 
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In that day teachers will be | W. Robertson, of Brighton. 
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man’s Travels, or even of Irving’s Sketches, England is supposed to have 
become familiar to Americans. It is common to hear Englishmen rallied 
for their ignorance of our geography. 


But how many educated Americans 
can make a map of the counties of England? A vast majority of our people 
who go abroad see only a few of the great towns of England which lie on 
the principal railways. Few undertake to explore the country or make a 
study of its physical and social characteristics. 
the hope that he may do something to turn the current of travel into the 
ways which he has traversed himself with so much pleasure. Among the 
most interesting passages in his volume are the criticisms upon English art. 
| He has a higher opinion than is generally entertained of the value of the 
| collections of paintings which are found in England, as compared with the 
| galleries of the Continent. His interest in the old cathedrals, the grand 
monuments of medieval religion, is an enthusiasm. His remarks upon 
them and upon architectural monuments generally, show the trained eye ot 
the connoisseur. Graphic descriptions of natural scenery are interspersed 
throughout the volume. We may instance the chapters upon the lake country 
and the vivid account of a terrific storm at Land's End—* the prow of England, 
where she plunges into the Atlantic.” Professor [Hoppin’s familiarity with 
English authors gives a classic flavor to his description of places, especially 
such as have been commemorated in verse. 
long at the universities, dwelling upon the historic memories of these venera 
ble establishments. 
The author notices in particular the distinguished preachers, from Maurice 
and Melville to Spurgeon and Cumming, some of whom he met in private ; 
‘but he pours out his warmest tribute of admiration at the grave of Frederic 
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As might be expected, he lingers 


The criticisms upon public men are uniformly candid. 





It proves how the power of self-sacrifice and 


able to support their own journals handsomely with money and with | earnestness is able to subdue all hearts, that, with the exception of a few 


thoughts, will even consider them indispensable. At present, with a just | 


appreciation that not alone is that education which assumes the name, but | this youthful preacher. 


all that goes to discipline and inform the mind, they are driven to select the | 
best of the cheap literature of the day ; and “cheap” in this connection does 


| 
not mean what it did twenty or ten years ago, notwithstanding the high | 


insignificant sectaries, men of all creeds utter words of heartfelt respect for 
The truly Christian and catholic tone of Professor 
Hoppin’s volume is indicative of wide culture. After expressing his want 
of sympathy with ritualism, he adds (p. 423): “ I must confess that the few 
‘High Church’ clergymen in whose society I happened to be thrown, 


price of paper. A dollar and a quarter or a dollar and a half for an educa- | though I could not agree with them at all in their views, were personally 
tional journal may be dearer than four dollars for Zhe Atlantic Monthly or | by far the most scholar-like, refined, and interesting men of all the English 
two dollars for Zhe Weekly Tribune ; and some must choose. clergymen whom I met.” In another place (p. 482) he writes: “ I have had 

There are, then, these obstacles to the prosperity and right development the privilege of joining in prayer and praise with all kinds of Christians, 
of the journals under consideration: First, the poverty of their clientéle, | with High and Low Churchmen, with German Lutherans, with Moravians 
owing to the inadequate compensation which is given to teachers ; Second, land ‘ Plymouth Brethren,’ with American Methodists, with Independents 
the instability of the profession, due to the low estimate of its importance | and Baptists, with Irvingites and those who look for the second coming of 
by the multitude that resort to it, and the scanty livelihood it affords ; Third, Christ, with Quakers and Roman Catholics, with Greek and Armenian 


the consequent want of means to pay good salaries to editors and to be in- | 
dependent of voluntary contributions ; Fourth, the rivalry of more popular, 
miscellaneous, and able periodicals, that teem with purchased articles and 
illustrations, and are the channels of the news, the most agreeable fiction, 
and the best thinking of the current hour. Against these we have only the 
esprit du corps, unequal in Vermont, unequal in Connecticut—the weaker as 
we approach the centres of intellectual life and literary production ; never- 
theless destined, we hope and would fain believe, to prevail at last. We 
desire earnestly that these journals should be and should thrive in every 
State of the Union, and to that end we shall not cease to enlighten the peo- 
ple as to what truly constitutes education, and what sacrifices and expendi- 
tures they ought to make to advance and extend it. 


<> 
>< 


PROFESSOR HOPPIN’S TOUR IN ENGLAND,* 


WHOEVER would see England through the eyes of an American scholar 
of cultivated judgment, able to admire and yet able to discriminate, will 
read with a relish Professor Hoppin’s newest recollections of English travel. 
They are written, as the author explains in the preface, ‘‘ with the freedom 
which an American is accustomed to exercise upon all subjects, and yet in 
no spirit of bitterness or hostility, but, on the contrary, in a spirit of rever- | 
ence and love for the great land of our fathers.” 
conveyed in the very title, “Old England ;” and the promise of the title is 
much better verified than was true in the case of Mr. Hawthorne's caustic 
observations upon “ Our Old Home.” Professor Hoppin does not discuss, 
excepting incidentally, the political institutions of England. He turns his 
eye upon other parts of England and English life, upon the picturesque 
scenery, the stately cathedrals, the places memorable in history, the haunts 
of the poets, and upon the phases of society that present themselves to a 
traveller’s notice. On all these topics he discourses thoughtfully, and 
now and then with a spontaneous eloquence. Since the day of Silli- 








* “ Old England: Its Scenery, Art, and People. 
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Christians, with men of many different languages and raves, with Copts and 
Syrians, with some whom I consider in the main errorists, and I may say 
that, with much of human vanity and error in them all, I have found in all 
that in which I could heartily unite, and more real piety and faith than I 
was worthy to participate in; and I will enjoy the thought, that there is 
more of the spirit of Christ on earth than many good men think ; more of 
the truth of the one living Lord sown deep in the sorrowful hearts of men, 
which shall at some time spring up in immortal light from the dark earth. 
Let us at least so hope.” 
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The Hand-Book of History and Chronology, ete ,European and American, 
for the XVIth, XVilth, XVIL[th, and Xi Xth centuries. Rev. John M. Greg- 
ory, LL.D. (Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & Lyon.)—There are three features 
which render this manual superior, for school purposes, to the histories com- 
monly in use: 1st, The selection of a limited portion of modern time con- 
nected immediately with the present age, and embracing the most important 
movements and achievements of the human race; 2d, The comparison, by 
centuries, of events in all the leading countries in Europe and in America ; 
| 8d, The constant reference to authorities from which the outline of dates 
| may be filled in by the teacher or pupil at pleasure. In aid of this plan a 





|chart has been devised by the author, to be used in connection with his 


book, which by a simple arrangement of squares represents every year of 
leach of the four centuries treated, and with varied lettering and national 
coloring tells at a glance the time, place, and relative significance of each 
occurrence. Other charts of wider scope, perhaps, we have seen occasion 
ally, but we do not remember one so comprehensible as this, while some 
are overwhelmingly minute in their details. The publishers are prepared, 
should this venture prove successful, to fill out the Christian era in four 
similar charts of four centuries each. We hope they may do s0; 
but, as the author remarks in his preface, in discussing the proper mode of 
(studying history, from any given epoch ene can take a departure which 
will land him presently in China or in the garden of Eden ; and therefore 
we advise most students (and most teachers, for that matter) not to wait 
till the series is completed, but rather to explore at once the field already 
mapped out. Whoever shall attempt to master one century, or even one 
decade, will confess that life is fleeting, and will also probably learn that 
| history is of quite as much value in fragments as in the whole that the 
uman mind can grasp. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
uny quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they wul be returned (9 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which nertain to the literary management of THE Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


MR. McOULLOCH’S LAST LETTER. 


On the 30th of April last, forty-three “ merchants, manufacturers, | 


and professional men of Boston” cordially invited Secretary McCul- 


loch to meet them at dinner and give them an opportunity to express | 


their appreciation of his ability and integrity. 

Mr. McCulloch's answer is dated May 22—a severe trial, no doubt, 
to the patience of the forty-three—and is, like everything that Mr. 
McCulloch writes, full of wisdom. Though nominally addressed to 
forty-three private, though distinguished, “ men of Boston,” it is really 
an official declaration of the views entertained by the Secretary at that 
time on the condition and prospects of the national finances, and 
hence it can scarcely be on account of its private character or from 
regard for the feelings of the forty-three inviters that the letter has 
received so little notice from the public press. The indifference, 
whatever cause it may arise from, is certainly not warranted. It is true 
the letter is long without containing any very striking novelty of state- 
ment, idea, or expression, but there are a great many good, old, sound 
conservative ideas in it that cannot be repeated too often, and that in 
this progressive age we are too apt to lose sight of. To these Mr. 
McCulloch clings with steady perseverance and a faith utterly regard- 
less of consequences; and in addition to the old-time wisdom there is 
sufficient new wisdom in it to justify us in giving this last letter of our 
Secretary's a hearty consideration. 

We, and all public men with us, have to thank the Secretary for 
furnishing us with another striking and warning example of the 
danger of writing letters instead of making speeches. Mr. McCul- 
loch’s offhand remarks after a Boston dinner with weighty “ mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and professional men” could be made light of 
by those who disagree with him, while even his friends and supporters 
would scarce dare to appeal to them in seriousness. But when the 
Secretary, in the Treasury at Washington, after three weeks’ delay, sets 
forth his views in writing, his staunchest opponents are compelled to 
listen, while his friends know precisely what to rely upon. Thus, 
when he assures the forty-three that he will administer the Treasury so 
as to merit their confidence, we may laugh at doubting Europe, that 
values our “ promises to pay” at 73 cents on the dollar, and repose 
upon our greenbacks as upon gold and silver bars. When he assures 
them that they must not expect the next debt statement to show a 
decrease of debt, but even that a temporary increase is unavoidable, 
our first thought is to measure the possible increase. When he assures 
us that he has not for some months past reduced the circulation of 
United States notes, we naturally turn to rebuke our Wall Street 
friends for their constant clamor against contraction, which they pre- 
tend is the cause of the tight money market; and when, on the 29th 
day of May, seven days after being written, this important document 


is published in the New York papers, and gold and stocks begin to | 


advance thereupon, we dare not rebuke the heartless men, Wall Street 
speculators and gold gamblers, who insinuate that it was a nice thing 
for the forty-three Bostonians to have known the Secretary’s views in 
advance of the outside public, 

If it were not lamentable, however, it would be laughable to see the 
contrast between Mr. McCulloch’s letter, dated May 22, and the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury to the people of the United 
States dated June 1. The increase in the debt, which on May 22 was 
unavoidable, has on June 1 become a decrease of $5,171,000: the con- 
traction which on May 22 had for some months past, and for four 
excellent reasons, been suspended, has on June 1 resulted in a with- 
drawal of currency amounting to the enormous figure of $39,000,000, 
and the faith of the forty-three in Mr. MeCulloch’s ability to admin- 
ister the Treasury so as to merit their and their fellow-citizens’ confi- 
dence is somewhat rudely shaken. 

The fact is, that Mr. McCulloch and all future Secretaries of the 
Treasury had better confine themselves in their after-dinner remarks or 
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their ante-dinner letters to simple facts, and not indulge in prophecy, 
The present Secretary has scarcely ever made a public statement 
relating ever so remotely to the future which has not been completely con- 
tradicted by himself or falsified by events within a very short time, and 
each time the result has been moreand more mischievous. In the present 
instance we can only wonder at the mysteries of the Treasury accounts 
'which could have kept the Secretary himself so entirely in the dark. 
We do, seriously and sincerely, believe in Mr. McCulloch’s integrity of 
purpose; but we also believe that he is controlled in many things, 
against his will or without his knowledge, by unprincipled underlings 
| and a vicious system, both inherited from the time of Mr. Chase, both 
symbolized by Mr. Chase’s “ private memoranda,” both demonstrated 
| by Mr. Fessenden’s unwillingness to put his name to any important 
| paper emanating from the Treasury, both bearing fruit in the present 
condition of the Government balances in the national banks—to which 
| we refer below—and both lending color to the rumors current in Wall 
| Street that the statement has been made to look favorable by the in- 
| tentional withholding of requisitions and other measures well known 
| to the initiated. 

It is not, however, for the sake of pointing out Mr. McCulloch’s 
'minor errors, or in order to warn him against the dangers of prophecy, 
that we refer to this remarkable letter. Our main object is to protest 
against Mr, McCulloch’s interpretation of the duties to which he is as- 
signed, The Secretary of the Treasury is appointed to obey the laws 
made and provided for the collection and disbursement of the public 
revenues. When he seeks to make laws, when he undertakes, in imita- 
tion of the sumptuary enactments of bygone ages of ignorance and 
barbarism, to force the people of the United States, at his bidding, to 
increase their production, to cease their speculation, to diminish their 
extravagance, he only renders himself ridiculous. Mr. McCulloch wants 
to check speculation by contracting the currency. Does he forget that 
there are bears in Wall Street as well as bulls—men as ready to specu- 
late fora fallasforarise? Is he ignorant that his letter has done more 
to induce speculation than any one event of the last three months ? 


Mr. McCulloch wants to increase production by contracting the cur- 
rency and lowering prices. Does he not know that men hesitate to pro- 
duce on a declining market, and that the stoppage of production is 
more than half due to his foolish and persistent threats of that con- 
traction and return to specie payments which never comes? Mr. 
McCulloch wants to restore to the American people their former habits 
of economy, all by the magic wand of currency contraction. The 
American people are quite competent to judge of the wisdom of their 
expenditures. They began to economize, a3 many a pinched face and 
threadbare coat will prove, long before Mr. McCulloch undertock the 
care of their individual pockets. Whatever remnant of extravagance 
may have remained is rapidly disappearing before a more impressive 
teacher than contraction—the tax-gatherer. The law authorizes Mr. 
McCulloch to contract four millionsa month. He preaches contraction 
on all occasions, but “for some months past has not reduced the cir- 
culation.” ‘ He is as much persuaded as ever of the importance of 
contraction,” but he fails to contract mainly in order that contraction 
may not be accused of causing some existing financial evils. On May 
22 he writes page after page to make this clear to all men’s minds, and 
on June 1 shows that he has virtually contracted thirty-nine millions 
during the month. 

We have directed Mr. McCulloch’s attention to the national bal- 
ances in the national banks for the following reason: At the close ot 
March it was commonly reported in Wall Street that the Treasury was 
very short of currency, and no little surprise was expressed on the 
appearance of the April debt statement showing a currency balance in 
the Treasury of over thirty-four millions, The surprise diminished, 
however, when the subsequent quarterly bank statement showed that 
the Treasury had over twenty-seven of the thirty-four millions on de- 
posit with national banks throughout the country—of course free of 
interest. Now, it isa remarkable fact that for the last six months the 
amount thus deposited has varied very little, and certainly has not 
fallen, as far as the public is aware, below twenty-seven millions, look- 
ing very much as though these twenty-seven millions were on a sort of 





permanent deposit, or could not be entirely relied upon to be forth- 
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coming if wanted suddenly. It is also rumored that even in Mr. | industry by the vanes of insecurity. In great towns it means, in addi- 
Chase’s time of abundance certain Treasury drafts on banks in this tion to all these things, plague and pestilence and famine, the degra- 
city were not promptly met, and many people are inclined to think dation of men and women to the level of beasts through their exposure 
that a good part of the twenty-seven millions referred to would meet tothe unchecked greed and villany of rich and unscrupulous scoun- 
the same fate if urgently called for. Here are important topics for Mr. | drels; it means foul water, foul air, foul streets, foul houses —everything, 
McCulloch’s next letter. in short, that tends to debase humanity both physically and morally, 
sais | When, therefore, you say that “ the people” bas a right to mismanage its 
i , | atfuirs, you say in a roundabout and sonorous way that if two hundred 
THE RIGHTS OF “THE PEOPLE. men and women are left on an island, fifty-one of the men have a right 
In discussing the subject of municipal government a fortnight ago to rob the other one hundred and forty-nine persons of the fruits of 
we spoke of the prevailing tendency to ride political theories to death, | | thei ‘ir industry, and to spend it in riotous living, to make their abodes 
having in our minds Zhe Evening Post's doctrine that the local majority | ‘hateful, the air they breathe pestiferous, and to debauch the minds of 
in thie city has almost if not quite as much right to do as it pleases as_ their children by the spectacle of unpunished fraud, corruption, and 
the majority of the whole State. That journal furnished on Friday ' licentiousness. 
last a much better illustration of the truth of what we had been ve | We need hardly say that no such doctrine has ever found a resting- 
on this subject than we had ever expected to see in its columns, It | pl ice in any Anglo-Saxon community. When the rule of the m: jority 
appears that anybody who believes that the majority of voters on this | was established in America, it was not an irresponsible rule. “ The 
island are not fit to elect the municipal officers and levy the taxes | people” has no more “ divine right to govern wrong” than kings have. 
distrusts “the people,’ does not believe “ the people” are fit for self- | Majorities act in subjection to the moral law just as much as individuals. 
government, and is, in fact, an enemy of democracy. Nor is this all. | 7ie Evening Post admires, and justly admires, the New England towns, 
Anybody who advocates less frequent elections and longer terms of cand refers to them and their origin as admirable examples of demo- 
office also distrusts “the people;” so that, in fact, unless you are in| | cratic principles embodied in fit and beautiful political machinery, and 
favor of electing the mayor by universal suffrage, and giving him the | recommends a close imitation of them in the ; government of this city. 
appointment of every other official, and abandoning all claim to State | We beg to remind 7he Post, however, that the democracy of New Eng- 
interference under any circumstances, you hate or fear “the people.” land, whether in town or State, has never claimed absolute power. lt 
In short, if you suggest any departure from the great Cesarist plan of | there be one feature in its rule more marked than another, it is the 
universal suffrage and “‘ one-man power,” you are, before you know it, emphasis and persistence with which it has acknowledged its subor- 
the foe of “the people.” It seems to us that in giving the mayor the dination to the great principles of morality, its obligation to legislate 
right to appoint officers instead of having them all elected Zhe 1% ost | “in the fear of God,” and with an ever-present consciousness that the 
also betrays a distrust of “the people.” If “the people” can elect a| rule of the majority, like all other rules, was a trust and not a “ right.” 
mayor, they can elect everybody else, and to propose to take away from /A man may have a right to waste his own money, to submit to the ex- 
them the power of doing so seems to us clear proof of covert doubts | actions of thieves and peculators, or share their plunder with them, but 











of “ the people’s” capacity, which, however, as we ourselves sympathize | the doctrine that any two men have a right to force a third to submit 
with the plan, we promise not to expose. to such a régime is, of course, as absurd as it is monstrous, and has 
What follows, however, is more serious. The Post says: never received the smallest recognition in any political community in 


« But all discussion of this subject returns at last to the point that the | 4™eTCa, and, we sincerely trust, never will. ; 
people here, if they were entrusted with the management of their local We protest, too, most emphatically against the notion that the ma- 
affairs, would mismanage them. In the first place, this is a mere assump | jority, even if they are blackguards, drunkards, gamblers, or swindlers, 
tion, which has no proper place in a grave argument. It is not susceptible have “a sieht” to send men of their stamp to | ihdians 0 
of proof, for the people here have not had a trial. But even if it were true, | !#V@ ~@ Mght” to senc’ men of their stamp to legislate for them and 
we reply the people have a right to mismanage their own affairs, and no|the decent, industrious, or intelligent minority—to vote away their 
class or set has a right to take them out of their hands.” money, regulate their schools and their courts of justice. 





The power, 
they may but ought not to have; the right, never. In no plan of 
fine words or of words of doubtful meaning, is as old as the art of | government fit for any community but a band of brigands ought such 
dialectics. There could hardly be a better example of the way the | a doctrine to find any place. Its very appearance here shows how the 
thing is done than the foregoing. The assertion that “the people | representative theory has run to seed in the fat and nasty political soil 
has a right to mismanage its affairs if it pleases” will probably seem | of this city. When the majority elect a ruffian or swindler or a cheat 
to a large number of The Post's readers simply a strong statement of | to discharge a public trust, they are guilty of just the same moral 
sound democratic doctrine. In reality it is an assertion of the superi- | offence as a bad monarch or president who, in like manner, should 
ority of the majority to the moral law. When some expounders and abuse his appointing power. It seems less heinous, perhaps, but only 
defenders of democracy use the word “ people,” they generally use it because the guilt is divided amongst a greater number of people. If 
as a kind of dumfoundering formula, like the “ de par le roi” of Louis | Louis Fifteenth had made a pimp prime minister, the pimp’s being 
Fourteenth’s Exempts, and expect all dissenters to sink into awe- | a fair representative of his master would not have made the appoint- 
stricken silence ; but when such doctrines as we have quoted above | ment justifiable; and when the Sixth Ward sends a rutlian to the Com- 
are gravely put forward by a paper of Zhe Post's standing and with | mon Council or to Congress, the ruilianism of the constituency does not 
The Post’s real claims to respect, especially in a State in which the alter the character of the transaction. The majority has simply abused 
constitution is under revision, it behooves us not to be frightened by | its trust. 
fine phrases, but to state exactly, in plain English, what this talk of We believe most firmly in the government of the majority. We 
“the right of the people to mismanage its affairs ” really means, think there is no government so likely to consult the general interest, 
“ People,” we need hardly say, always means majority. It sounds finer and act for it. But we do not believe in its supreme wisdom or holi- 
and more impressive than majority, but then this is really all it comes to. ness. We believe it is sometimes wrong and sometimes mistaken. 
Therefore, when any one says, as The Post says, that “the people has a| We believe it is often guilty of wickedness and injustice and folly, like 
right to mismanage its affairs,” he means that the majority has a right to ‘all other human beings or collections of human beings armed with 
govern badly. Now, “ governing badly” means taking other people’s absolute power. But from its decisions there is no appeal in this world 
money in taxes and making no return for it, but putting it—drawn asitis except to its better reason, its nobler impulses; and it is the duty of 
from the pockets of the poor and industrious—into the pockets of the idle journalists and preachers and moralists and statesmen who have the 
and the vicious, and thus encouraging them in their idleness and vice,and privilege of living under the rule of the majority of an enlightened 
demoralizing the young by the spectacle of their behavior. It meansthe community to keep its conscience alive by constantly reminding it of 
denial of justice to the poor and oppressed, the bad treatment of prison- | its frailty and liability to error. A worse service no man can render 
ers and captives, the corruption of judges, the breaking of contracts,and “the people” than to assure it of its exemption from moral responsi- 
general weakening of man’s faith in his fellows, and the paralysis of bility. 


The plan of hiding the real nature of propositions under a cover of 
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Finally, let us repeat, the majority to which, under our present | them a little pleasing notoriety. Nothing could better prove the de- 
political system, all citizens of this State owe allegiance in all matters | bauched condition of public opinion, as expressed by juries, than the 
not of national concern, and from which the minority everywhere in all | fact that some of the murderers whose wrongs have excited most sym- 


counties and towns has a right to claim protection for purse, health, | pathy have been themselves rakes and adulterers of the worst kind, 





and liberty, is the majority of the people of the State of New York, and | 
not the majority who in this or that city elect the mayors and common 
councilmen. It is with the State of New York the dwellers in this 
city have cast in their lot, and not with the Island of Manhattan. It 
is on the intelligence, sense of justice, and patriotism of the people of 
the State that decent men who fix their abode in this city, and bring 
their children up in it, have to rely; and we trust the Constitutional 
Convention will remember that the State cannot get rid of its respon- 
sibility to the minority here under cover of any theory of the rights of 
“the people.” ‘ The people” is not to be found either in the Sixth 
Ward or on this island, but over the whole State. The doctrine of the 
omnipotence or iufallibility of every little knot of men which squats on 
& patch of soil which happens to be called a “ ward” or a “town” or 
a “ county ” is anarchical in its very nature. 
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WOMEN AND JURIES. 


Ir appears to be a settled principle of jury-made law that offences 
against chastity may be punished with death by the woman's nearest 
male relative, or, in default of a male relative, by herself, and that nc 
warning need be given to the culprit nor explanation asked of him. 
Moreover, it is no longer necessary that he be taken flagrante delicto in 
order to warrant his killing, or that the evidence against him be at all 
conclusive. A simple statement of a woman that a man has insulted 
or seduced her is now regarded by juries as sufficient to justify his 
being slain unawares, with all his imperfections upon his head. We 
might fill a column with illustrations of what we are here asserting, in 
the shape of stories of cowardly murders perpetrated by women, or 
friends of women, which juries were asked in vain to punish. 

The last case of this kind is one of which everybody in this State is 
now talking—the murder of Mr. Hiscock, a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Albany. He is shot suddenly by one of his 
friends, a General Cole, and in defense of his crime the murderer tells 
three different stories—first, that Hiscock had violated his wife ; second- 
ly, that he had seduced her; and thirdly, that be had simply insulted 
her—all of them resting on the statement of the wife herself, who, it 
appeared, did not discontinue her intercourse with Hiscock in conse- 
quence of anything that had happened. The only bit of corroborative 
evidence drawn from the husband’s observation consisted, it seems, of 
the highly suspicious circumstance that the murdered man askec him 
one day, “ when was he going away?” So that if Cole should be 
acquitted we shall have fresh support for the theory that any woman 
who has a jealous or crackbrained husband, and little regard for her 
own reputation, may have any man shot or knifed by reporting him as 
having behaved unhandsomely to her. In fact, a bad woman who had 
tried to seduce a man and failed, might in this way gratify her rage and 
desire of revenge by having him incontinently “ taken off ;” and if juries 
allowed this doctrine to take root and flourish, tl.e best and most proper 
man in the community would hold his life at the mercy of any worth- 
less couple who happened to have an acquaintance with him and 
might for any reason desire his destruction. 

The law, we believe, forgives the slaying by a husband of a man 
taken in adultery; but it does so not because it approves of the prac- 
tice of avenging one’s own injuries, but because it supposes some in- 
juries to be too great for ordinary mortals to submit to them in cold 
blood. In other words, it is presumed that a man who witnessed his 
own dishonor would be sure to lose all self-control. But there is in 
this no sanction whatever for the modern doctrine that if A. hears or 
suspects that B. has been ruining his domestic peave, he may go in search 
of him with deadly weapons, and whenever he meets him, be it days or 
months afterwards, kill him on the spot. In fact,a good many of these 
moral murders are now committed not only in cold blood, but by gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are not much troubled at all by the loss of their 
“honor,” and sleep just as soundly as if they still had it in their keep- 
ing. They kill “ seducers” simply because it is “ the thing” to do, and 
the public expects it of them; or because they think it will procure 
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and, after polluting other people’s homes for years, have been supposed 
—poor fellows—to be incapable of enduring the pollution of their own. 

We all know the way in which these beautiful justifications of the 
uncontrollable indignation of the injured husband or the betrayed 
woman are got up. The murder is generally committed in some pub- 
lic place, so that there may be plenty of witnesses. As soon as it is 
done, the murderer, though pale, becomes perfectly calm, and surren- 
ders without difficulty, and after giving some slight signs of intended 
but easy-to-be-foiled suicide is conducted to prison, where he is the 
object of marked attention on the part of the jailer or his wife, and is 
waited on soon after by some of the liveliest and most graphic mem- 
bers of the “reportorial corps.” Then come the most delicious mo- 
ments of the whole drama. The murderer gives his own version of 
his wrongs, with the delightful consciousness that he cannot be con- 
tradicted, the only person who could contradict him being dead. He 
tells of his agonies, of “the fire in his brain,” his sleepless nights, his 
horrible misgivings, his early happiness, his passionate love, his won- 
derful sacrifices for “ the frail being” for whose sake he has assassinat- 
ed; and down it all goes on paper, and soon appears in print. And 
while the tale is fresh the newspapers are never weary of making ad- 
ditions to it, and the hero enjoys more notoriety than ever he hoped 
in his wildest dreams. When the day of trial comes on it is a grand 
day. The court is crowded ; the audience and the jury lay in extra 
pocket handkerchiefs; the prisoner is dressed simply, but with care, 
and wears an interesting and melancholy air. The leading masters of 
balderdash at the bar are engaged for the defence, and the defence 
consists mainly of fulsome praise of the assassin and abuse of his victim. 
Ail that fustian can do is done to make woman appear a kind of pretty 
animal without sense, or discretion, or conscience, whom any naughty 
man can seduce, and whom naughty men must, therefore, let alone on 
pain of death. Then comes the description of the husband’s agonics, 
if the husband be the murderer. He is presented to the jury as a mad 
bull, whom the mere sight of “the destroyer of his peace” rouses into 
uncontrollable fury, and who has to go about trying to kill him by a 
law of his being, just as tigers have to prowl and spring and tear in 
order to satisfy their hunger. 

Now, we think the better portion of the public has reached the 
conclusion that we have had enough of this sort of thing; that it is 
high time that the old doctrine that premeditated killing, no matter 
what the provocation may be, is murder, and deserves, in the interest 
of society, to be punished as murder, ought to be reasserted. The only 
possible excuse that can be put forward for the conduct of juries in 
refusing to convict “injured husbands” for killing seducers in cold 
blood, is that the honor of wives cannot be preserved in any other way; 
but this excuse we imagine very few men would be willing to accept as 
valid if presented to them in its naked simplicity. If wives need any 
legal assistance in preserving their virtue, it ought to be supplied in 
the regular way, by making adultery a criminal offence; so that when a 
man is accused of destroying anybody’s peace, he will at least get a 
hearing for his version of the affair; and even if he is to be put to 
death on conviction, will be put to death with decent human formali- 
ties instead of being shot like a mad dog. But pending the provision 
of legal punishment for these offences, wives and husbands must be 
left to take care of their own honor, and must find other means of taking 
care of it than ihe use of deadly weapons against anybody the wife 
chooses to point out as her “betrayer.” We think that, however 
opinions may differ as to woman’s fitness for the suffrage, very few 
people will be found to deny that, in her present state of mental and 
moral development, married women, at least, ought to be able to take 
care of their own chastity, and ought to be made to do it, and be 
punished, if anybody is punished, when it is lost. Their whole train- 
ing from childhood up is concentrated on their preparation for this one 
duty, and society and the church have surrounded the discharge of it 
with the most terrible sanctions. Married women, too, have what 
young unmarried women have not, the knowledge and experience 
necessary to warn them of their danger; and there is something false 
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and ridiculous in the popular theory that when they fall they are the 
innocent victims, the men the real criminals. Women, to be sure, are 
proverbially “frail,” but so are men; and in the existing state of 
opinion a woman brings to the violation of the marriage vow a much 
stronger and more deep-rooted sense of the sin of it than a man does, 
and is therefore, on any sound theory of accountability, by far the 
guiltier of the two. The theory of woman’s character and position on 
which blame, in cases of adultery, is now distributed, and on which the 
murder of seducers is justified, is really very little superior to that set 
out in the laws of Menu, She is so helpless, so conscienceless, so 
ready to fall, that to throw temptation in her way is considered the 
foulest act a man can commit, and it is so hard to keep her from 
falling that public sentiment authorizes the husband to assassinate his 
best friends in broad daylight for the protection of her purity. 

The case of young, unmarried women is, we admit, different. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, they are so educated that they neither 
know when they are running risks nor how to guard against them, 
and as long as this system of education is or has to be continued, 
fathers and brothers must be armed with summary powers for protect- 
ing them or the legal penalties of seduction must be made vastly 
heavier than they are now. But, as a matter of fact, the women who 
take the law into their own hands and kill their faithless lovers and 
secure impunity from juries, are hardly ever youthful innocents, They 
are generally tolerably mature spinsters, who know perfectly well what 
they are about, both when they are lavishing their affections on the 
unworthy object, and when they are pistolling him for running away, 
and there is probably no more repulsive spectacle to be witnessed 
than the mock trials of offences of this kind by which our courts are 
sometimes disgraced. In fact, side by side with the agitation in one 
portion of the community for woman’s admission to greater social 
freedom, is growing up a tendency, in another portion, to release her 
more and more from both legal and moral responsibility. There is 
strong reluctance abroad to convict a good-looking woman of any 
offence whatever. We even doubt whether Bridget Dergan, who killed 
her mistress the other day in New Jersey, would, though not good- 
looking, have been convicted had she simply killed her master. But 
when it is made to appear that love is at the bottom of a young wo- 
man’s crimes, juries become deaf to the claims of order and law and 
morality. As soon as the tender side of the tragedy begins to show 
itself in the evidence the jurymen wipe their eyes, the court blows its 
nose, the counsel’s voice grows husky, and the “ poor young thing” is 
dismissed with the deepest emotion, and the friends of the dead man 
sneak to their desolate homes amidst the frowns of the indignant and 
virtuous crowd. 








JOHN BRIGHT AS AN ORATOR. 


Il. 


THE only living Englishman who can be spoken of as a rival in elo- 
quence of John Bright is that admirable scholar, that ornate, diffuse, Cice- 
ronian orator, that high-minded statesman, Mr. Gladstone. Upon the 
question, so often discussed abroad, of their comparative merits Louis Blanc 
has given an opinion which very characteristically is both a verdict and an 
epigram: “Mr. Gladstone would be the first orator in England were there 
no Mr. Bright, and although there is a Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone is, 
unquestionably the first orator in the House of Commons.” In thus award- 
ing the palm to Mr. Gladstone for parliamentary eloquence and to Mr. 
Bright for that sort of eloquence which is most effective with popular 
assemblages, the brilliant exile has no doubt expressed the general conclu- 
sion of English society, though we incline to think it is a conclusion which | 
will not be confirmed by the next generation. 

But aside from any comparison between the two men, if we take a! 


' 
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critical inventory of Mr. Bright’s stock of faculties as contributing to his 
success in oratory, we shall not get far without being struck by the obser- | 
vation that his very greatest faculty is the faculty of keeping all his other 
faculties in poise. He has imagination; he has enthusiasm; he has cour- | 
age; he has fluency ; he has wit, humor, sarcasm, the gift of invective; he | 
has the power of statement, both for facts and for arguments; but far more 
serviceable than any one of these gifts is the gift of preventing any one of 
them from running away with him, In other words, Mr. Bright.geems to 


have that very uncommon thing, common sense. 
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We a & aware that the charge most frequently made against Mr. Bright 
by cold, fimid, and conservative critics in England, is that he lacks precisely 
this balance of mental power. But it may be suspected whether, after all, 
this criticism does not come from people who themselves lack the very 
balance which they accuse him of wanting. Is it not legitimate to remind 
them that the warmth of emotion and the occasional vehemence of speech 
which Mr. Bright exhibits in the popular cause may, under the circum- 
stances, be a proof of a well-regulated mind ; and that their own insensibil- 
ity to the moral force and the pathos of the popular claims, instead of indi- 
cating a philosophical nature, may rather mark an ill-regulated and a 
deformed one? Unless philosophers are to be defined as human beings not 
allowed to keep a conscience or a heart, is it not true that the argument 
for a great people’s redress may at last become so urgent that even a phi- 
losopher shall have the right to employ Dr. Young’s stern assurance : 


**On such a theme ‘t were impious to be calm; 
Passion is reason, transport temper here?” 


At all events, it is natural that politicians who are nearly frozen to death 
with social selfishness, or nearly frightened to death at the ominous advance 
of liberalism, should look upon the democratic ardor, the faith in man, and 
the courage of John Bright as madness ; just as Coleridge's fellow-students 
at the university, who, carousing till two or three o'clock in the morning, 
voted him drunk, for the very excellent reason that, having been studying 
Greek all the evening instead of drinking champagne, in their opinion he 
looked “so very queer.” 

A delightful chapter might be written on the wit of John Bright ; and 
this gift of wit is one of his most effective weapons of success as an orator. 
It not only illumines and relieves the weightier passages of his speech, but 
it mows down prejudice and carries rout and dismay where serious argu 
ment would be simply swamped in stupidity. Not even Disraeli can punish 
an opponent so severely ; for the wit of Disraeli, though keener and more 
subtile, is absolutely without humor: it is neither so hearty as Bright's nor 
backed by so genial a power of reasoning. Mr. Bright's wit is thoroughly ~ 
human ; it is broad, spontaneous, and sympathetic ; and even when it seizes 
its victim and binds him to the whipping-post, and lays on without counting 
the lashes, it does so with such a genuine and magnetic glee that even the 
poor devil himself who keeps account of the strokes must break into 
laughter in the midst of his yells. . 

When, in the Reform struggle of 1866, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman se- 
ceded from the Liberals, and began to put on airs, and to have much to say 
about their new party, John Bright made infinite fun of “ this party of two,” 
as he called it, by comparing it to a Scotch terrier, “ which was so covered 
with hair that you could not tell which was the head and which the tail.’’, 
The roars of mirth with which both sides of the House shook that night 
reverberated through England, and thenceforward for many months. At 
all the political meetings somebody was sure,at the fitting time in the even- 
ing, to rouse again the merry shouts of the people by elevating upon the 
platform a huge print of this hirsute and bicephalous beast, images of which 
were in demand in all parts of the kingdom. It was in the same speech that 
Mr. Bright produced even greater effects, both in the House and in the 
country, by speaking of the bench on which the new party was sitting as 
“the cave of Adullam, where were to resort every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented ;” and 
thus the ridiculous nickname of “ Adullamites” was born into the vocabu- 
lary of English politics—a jest which did more service in checking treason 
to the Liberal cause than all the grave orations that had been made within 
twelve months. 

But Mr. Bright’s wit, even when it does not flash out in these great 
epochal displays, whereby a joke of his has sometimes changed the face of 
English politics and upset or confirmed a cabinet, may be constantly ob- 
served dancing and gleaming along the edge of all his utterances. Replying 
to a conservative speech of Bulwer Lytton’s last spring, he said: 


“The right honorable baronet comes down once or twice during the ses- 
sion, and makes a speech which gives great satisfaction to the House, pro- 
vided you do not pay the least attention to what there is in it. I mean that 
in tone, manner, and imagery we are pleased ; but I am grieved when I find 
to what side he gives his great influence. In his speech last night he used 
generous words of the working-men, and told us how there was a tie not 
only of interest, but of respect and affection, between the rich and the labor- 
ing poor. But to give them compliments of this kind and flattery of this 
nature, and not votes, seems to me to be a thing which will go down very 
ill with the great body of the people, who are asking that at least some of 
them may be admitted to a representation in this House. It reminds me 
very much of that couplet, which I am sure the right honorable gentleman 
will remember, from Shenstone : 

‘ He kicked them down stairs with such a sweet grace, 
They may think he is handing them up.’” 


There seems a sort of irony in that appointment by which such a 
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man as Jobn Bright was to find himself born among a sect distinguished by | of the amiable gentlemen of the P. R., that he always looks as if he 
the tenets of meekness and non-resistance. In how facetious a mo. } Destiny | “meant business.” The vast majority of speakers there do not so impress 
must have been when it arranged that the most renowned of living Quakers | you. They appear to have risen to test the acoustic qualities of the 
should be the most pugnacious of living politicians! Appreciating to the chamber, or to get a little elocutionary practice, or because they know that 
full the English love of fair play, of pluck, manliness, and magnanimity, the | their constituents will be expecting a speech from them, or to obtain the 
hereditary follower of George Fox has the spirit of a knight-erraat; he | proud satisfaction of seeing their names the next day in Zhe Times, or even, 


ranges over the field of politics as if for the very joy of combat, to rout 
monsters from their caves and despots from their castles, breaking a lance 
with every defiant horseman, and eager to rescue all weak mortals that suf- 
fer under wrong. Jousts, skirmishes, battles, seem to be his native element. 
There are persons whose creeds are written upon their faces, and the cate- 
chism they swear by is recited in their gait. No one reads “ Quaker” in the 
features or the bearing of John Bright. Of the middle height, broad- 
shouldered, thick-set, with a smooth, open English face—none the less 
English that it retains just a tinge of the national attribute of haughtiness 
—with small gray eyes, raying out a discriminative sort of kindness, before 
which folly, meanness, and insincerity must stand very uncomfortable ; with 
a mouth compressed, imperious, and eloquent, and that kind of firm, strong, 
combative chin, which those men have of whom it is usually said that 
“ they will not stand any nonsense ”—he moves along the stands or fronts the 
Tory benches with an air rather more than resigned to any little disturbance 
that his intimate enemies may feel inclined to precipitate upon him. We 
do not suppose that Cobden fell behind Bright in saying severe things, not 
only of but to the privileged classes across the broad aisle of the House of 
Commons; but it was always evident that Cobden said these things reluct- 
antly. It is quite possible that Mr. Bright feels a similar reluctance, but no 
one, from Mr. Bright’s manner, would be likely to accuse him of it. 

There is a story told of the two friends which illustrates this point of 
contrast between them. It is said that they were once driving down to the 
House of Commons together, upon occasion of a great debate in which they 
were to take part. Cobden, as usual before speaking, was anxious and de. 
pressed. Bright, on the contrary, was full of the gaudium certaminis, anticipat- 
ing the proud rapture of the coming fray and of their own inevitable victory. 
“ [| know you can enjoy it all,” said Cobden, “and perhaps it isso best. But 
I hate having to beard in this way hundreds of well-meaning, wrong-headed 
people, and to face the look of rage and loathing with which they regard 
me. I had a thousand times rather not have to doit ; but it must be done.” 

We have directed attention to the extraordinary prominence of combat- 
iveness in Mr. Bright’s nature, because it enables us to indicate an equally 
prominent quality in his oratory. That oratory being the unaffected efllu- 
ence of the man himself, is steeped through and through with this combative 
element. His sentences are braced up and muscular with the spirit of war- 
fare. They are constituted of noble English; they are permeated by wit ; 
they rear a very solid structure of fact and argument, but their form and 
hue and moving life are contributed by his moral and passionate nature. 
The words of John Bright have the 
Luther-like ring ; they are half-battles. Each sentence smites like the blow 
of an old warrior’s axe. He seems to go into a speech as a ship-of-war does 
into battle, clearing the decks and sending all non-combatants below. He 
has carried to perfection what William Wirt referred to as “ the etagreni 
audaz, both in manner and expression.” Kinglake, the historian, has 
wittily accounted for Mr. Bright’s power as an aggressive orator by noting 
the inseparable connection between his heart and tongue. “ Besides that, 
he was honest and fearless ; besides that, with a ringing voice, he had all the 
clearness and force that resulted from his one-sided method of thinking, he 
had the advantage of generally being able to speak in a state of sincere 
anger.” It seems that Mr. Bright would largely sympathize with the idex of 
preaching held by John Knox, who used to refer to his successors in the 
ministry as “ the faithful men that God of his mercie shall appoint to fight 
after me.” It is a confirmation of what we have been saying that during 
Mr. Bright's whole career, early and late, the descriptions of his oratory one 
meets with commonly fall into the imagery of strife. Said Henry Colman, 
twenty-one years ago: 


“ Bright is a sort of Quaker, plain-spoken, fearless, denunciatory, and ex- 
cessively bitter, because he has been often baited both in and out of Pariia- 
ment, and scents the hounds before they get upon his track; and so far 
from flying seems to delight in turning round and holding them at bay, 
occasionally stopping the yelping of a cur by the slap of his tail, or tossing a 
fierce mastiff upon his horns high in the air.” 











Said Louis Blanc, not long ago: : 
“ John Bright’s sentences sound to the charge, ringing like the blast of a 
bugle.” 
To state the impression which the rising of Mr. Bright in Parliament 
makes upon an observer, it would perhaps be accurate to say, under favor 


} 





/a8 a waggish member, Mr. John Hardy, once confessed, “in pure self- 
defence, just as one is compelled to smoke on entering a room filled with 
|smokers.” Accordingly, in much of the speaking of the House of Commons 
there is an indirectness, an incertitude, a rambling and shambling method 
of getting to the point, even an indifference about ever getting there at all; 
a lack of positive conviction ; an absence of earnestness; an abject loitering 
in commonplace, unredeemed even by the unctuous bluster, the innocent 
and jubilant rhodomontade, of an American Congressman; and finally, 
| timidity—that last infirmity of ignoble minds—a timidity that cowers 
before the puerilities of conventionalism with an abasement deadening to 
every spark of original thought or feeling. Mr. Bright differs from most 
| other speakers in the House of Commons just as a man with an animating 
)and a grand purpose differs from a man without any particular purpose at 
all. This is indeed the tonic of his eloquence. Then, too, Mr. Bright early 
learned that whosoever in this world has anything worthy to do or say 
must rid his soul of the fear of man—if, indeed, as in Mr. Bright’s case 
s-ems unlikely, he ever had such a thing as the fear of man in his soul. 
Thus, with something to say, and perfect courage to say it; with a sense of 
justice, a tenderness of heart, and an excitability that flame into insupporta- 

le indignation over wrong perpetrated by the strong; with an utterance 
grave, powerful, fluent ; with a love of details in narrative or statistical 
argument sufficient to give body to the aspiring soul of his eloquence ; with 
an imagination kindling over his theme and giving to it both warmth and 
unity, yet saved by his logical sense and his humor from that fault of Cur- 
ran’s whereby “ his flights of eloquence were commonly flights from the 
cause of his client ;” with his theoretical notions of right tempered by a 
kaowledge of the practical difficulties in the way of reducing these notions 
to reality; he is the master of a diction at once terse, copious, splendid, and 
effective; of an 





“Eloquence that charms and burne, 
Muaddens, soothes, and wins by turns.” , 

It is painful to be obliged to mention that though Mr. Bright is but 
fifty-six years of age, the physical power requisite to popular oratory is fail- 
ing him. His mental conditions were never so perfect as now. He is fully 
ripe. His intellectual touch along the keys of expression is now firm, pre- 
cise, full, confident. All his later utterances have those precious qualities 
which only years and the best fruition of years can give—breadth, solidity, 
compactness, a balanced and calm wisdom, the stormy enthusiasm of an 
earlier day mellowed by the generous lessons of sorrow. Now more than 
ever has Mr. Bright the spiritual fitness to be a great political teacher for 
England and the world. But the living voice is the only vehicle of expres- 
sion he has ever employed, and his voice has lost its endurance. He seems 
to have a seated bronchial disease. The last time we heard him, in August, 
1866, he spoke with an appearance of difficulty and pain. It was only by 
great moderation, by frequently pausing, and especially by soothing his 








throat with wine at almost every sentence, that he was able to get through 


at all, And this has been his experience ever since. 


ix 
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PARIS GOSSIP, 





Parts, June 1, 1867. 


Rossrnt’s last party was one of the most brilliant he has ever given. 
Nearly all the leading musical artists of the day lent their talents on the 
occasion, producing an effect not to be rivalled by any ordinary concert. 
Carlotta Patti, encouraged by the ovations she has been receiving in her tour 
through the French provinces, has at last consented “to produce herself” 
in this city, and has conquered, on her first appearance, a place in the fore- 
most rank of living singers. Her voice is of a different timbre from that of 
her sister, but equally beautiful and equally flexible; her artistic training 
has been the same, and equally successful. Though, perhaps, a handsomer 
woman than the admired Adelina, Carlotta is slightly lame, and therefore 
refuses to appear on the stage, confining herself to concert-singing, in which 
walk she seems destined to a career as triumphant as that of her sister upon 
the stage. Madame Persiani, formerly a musical star of the first magnitude, 
but wise enough to retire from the operatic firmament before its lustre had 
begun to wane, has just departed this life, to the regret of the musical world 
and of a large circle of friends. This lady, on whose name the charming 
anagram sine pari (without equal) was composed by an enthusiastic ad- 
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mirer, had resided for many years in Italy, where she had made a brilliant | the delighted father went off to the mairie next day to have the child regis- 
| tered, leaving the baby at home, but taking with him the witnesses required 





and happy marriage. 
The literary world, rather given to getting up of rows about anything | by law; but the clerk refused to make the registration unless the father 


and everything susceptible of being made a pretext for squabbling, after brought a certificate from the doctor. Armed with this document, Dumas, 
venting its indignation on the municipal authorities for not having put | Jr., presented himself next day; but the clerk, earning that the child was 
up a new flag at the Théftre Francais in honor of the Exhibition; on | to be named Jeannine, and not finding that name in the calendar, again re- 
a well-known feuilletoniste for stating that it was Fiorentino who had the | fused to register. Dumas, Jr., went off to get an authorization from the 
honor of devising, with Alexander Dumas, the plot of “ Monte Cristo,” | maire, but, on returning to the office, found it closed for the day. Next day, 
whereas that honor is angrily claimed by Auguste Maquet, documents in | when Dumas, Jr., went back to the office, the clerk refused to register the 
hand; on the London Tailors’ Union for sending funds to aid their Paris | child unless he saw the deeds attesting the name, rank, etc., of the mother. 
brethren in their present strike, “ obviously with a view to getting the Paris | Dumas hastened back to his house, procured the documents, and returned 
trade transferred to London ;’ on the strike of the journeymen hair-dressers, with them to the office, when the clerk declared that the legal delay 
which threatens to interfere with the perfection of Parisian toilets; and (twenty-four hours) having expired, he could not make the registration. But 
finally upon Victor Hugo, whose principal works are being revived at the | Dumas, fairly out of patience, insisted so energetically in his demand that 
Frangais, because this revival keeps out newer authors who want to get in, | the clerk at last consented to make the necessary entry ; but only on condi- 
and because Paris generally withdraws itssympathy from theabsent, and after | tion that the birth should be after-dated by twenty-four hours, so as to 
pouring contempt upon Lamartine for being willing to accept the pecuniary ‘shield himself from the charge of having registered the child after the period 
reward, in regard to which the Government has sent in a plan for the con- assigned by the Code. Finding remonstrance useless, Dumas consented to 
sideration of the Senate, has been chuckling over the neat little rap on the | this change of date; but, as soon as the registration was completed, brought 
knuckles given to Garnier-Pages by the maire of one of the arrondissements the batteries of his eloquence to bear upon the vexatious official, insisting 
of Paris, has been growling over the stupidity of a subordinate in another of | with such abundance of demonstration on the enormity of the crime of 
the mairies, called on to register the birth of the baby who has raised “ falsification” he had committed, and drawing so frightful a picture of its 
Alexander Dumas, senior, to the dignity of grandfather, and has been blow- | possible consequences, that the clerk, ashamed, subdued, and terrified nearly 
ing all its horns and beating all its drums over the election of the Abbé | out of his wits, became as pale as death, and at length burst into tears. 
Gratry and M. Jules Favre to the academic chairs left vacant by the decease | Having brought his persecutor to this point, and satisfied with this avenging 


of M. Cousin and M. Barante. 
All who have ever met M. Garnier-Pages will remember the unflagging 


perseverance with which he remembers, and causes all about him to remem- | 
ber, that he was raised to the dignity of Minister of Finance by the short- | 
lived Republic of 1848. A Frenchman’s ideal, in nine cases out of ten, is to be a | 


minister, and the gentleman in question is no exception to the rule. Though 
a democrat of the most pronounced type, as far as regards unwillingness to 
admit the existence of a superior, M. Garnier-Pages still is, and always will 
be, in spirit and feeling, the occupant of the dignified and influential post he 
formerly held ; and whenever he goes into society he gets himself into an 
arm-chair in the corner of a room, never stirs from it until he leaves, and 
there, getting round him a little court of friends and admirers, he holds forth 
on the events of the late Republic, constantly interspersing his reminiscences 
with “ When I held the portfolio of finance,” or, “ When I had to defend, in 
the Chamber, the project which as Minister of Finance I felt it my duty,” 
etc. This gentleman having to serve as witness to a civil marriage a short 
time ago, was much amazed on reaching the mairie at finding twelve couples 
already waiting there, thus causing a long delay to the couple to whose 
party he belonged, and threatening to keep the ex-Finance Minister absent 
from his place in the Legislative Assembly until the close of a certain debate 
in which he was to take part. “ How very inconvenient,” he whispered to 
the maire, who was putting on his scarf preparatory to calling up couple 
No. 1; “I was hoping to get back quickly to the Chamber.” 

The functionary addressed, defining the unexpressed wish in the mind of 
the ex-minister, replied, with a sly smile, “ The delay is indeed annoying ; 
but I could never venture, in presence of so stern an advocate of equality as 
yourself, to favor later arrivals at the expense of parties who, having arrived 
earlier, have a right to take their turn before them!” Whereupon M. 
Garnier-Pages, feeling himself caught, bit his lips, but said nothing. 

The registration absurdity was perpetrated in this wise. Dumas, Jr., 
who, two years ago, married a Russian lady, Princess Narishkine, has just 


been presented by that lady with a daughter, and, as the weather was bad. 
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of his wrongs, Dumas then withdrew, leaving the unhappy clerk to his re- 
‘flections. And thus it has come to pass that Mile. Jeannine Dumas will 
always be, de par la loi, one day younger than her real age. 

The admission of the two new members to the Academy is looked for- 
'ward to with the utmost eagerness, the many piguantes anecdotes that 
| have been circulating in regard to the candidateship of the two members 
having raised to the highest point the curiosity already stimulated by their 
contrasting antecedents and convictions. When Count de Falloux, director 
‘of the Academy, waited on the Emperor to submit the double election as 
usual to the Imperial sanction, his Majesty replied, “I very willingly ratify 
| a double election in which the Academy has given a great proof of evangeli- 
‘cal charity by uniting two men whom s0 many reasons seemed to keep 
| apart.” To which ingenious utterance, delivered with the quiet half-smile pe- 
culiar to him, his ex-minister, with an answering expression of countenance, 
replied, “I chink, sire, that the Academy has been inspired less by evangelic 

charity than by the spirit of its mission. It has remembered that it is 
the republic of letters, and that as such its duty is to welcome the various 
representatives of French genius in its brilliance and its independence. 
Under Louis XIV. it chose its elect among the Fronde, and under Louis 
XV. it elected philosophers.” This little dialogue, in which the Emperor 
while ratifying the new elections with the best possible grace, so cleverly 
abstained from mentioning the names of either, and in which the distin, 
; guished orator of the brilliant aristo-democratic Utopia of Neo-Catholic 
Ultramontanism contrived to hint so many things in so few and simple- 
seeming words, has been intensely enjoyed from one end of Paris to the 
other. But what will excite yet more keenly the curiosity of Paris is the 
interview that (in accordance with the custom which makes it incumbent 
on each new member after his admission to pay his respects to the sover- 
eign in a solemn audience at the Tuileries) will bring the eminent repub- 
lican barrister face to face with the Emperor of whom, ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, he has been so bitter, persistent, and systematic an 
opponent. 
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“A well-wrought story which, we think, will rank with 


‘Among the Pines,’ the author's firat book.”’— Congrega- 
tionalist. 





STEPHEN DANE. 


By Miss Dovetas, author of “In Trust; or Dr. Bertrand’s 
Household.” 12mo, $1 50. 


“The admirers of that clever and popular novel, ‘In 
Trust,’ will not be disappointed with the new work by the 
same anthor, and wil! add to Mies Douglas's fame and 
popularity.”— Boston Transcript. 





TO BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 
LITTLE BROTHER, 
AND OTHER GENRE PICTURES. 
By Fitz Hoes Lupiow. 12mo, $1 50. 





STORIES AND SKETCHES. 
By some of our Best Authors. 12mo, $1 50. 
Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, and sent by 
mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 





NO INTELLICENT FAMILY 
shonld be without the whole or part of the WRITINGS 
OF WASHINGTON IRVING, of whom Bryant prophe- 
sied a *‘deathless renown.” 
Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes, 
from 75 cts. to $270. Send for price list. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 





“ The vicissitudes of the story are workel out by the 
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FRESH SUMMER BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


TROLLOPE’S BARSET. The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. By A. TRoLLOpE, author of * Orley Farm,” 
** Small House at Allington,” etc.,etc. With Ilustra- 
tions. Svo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


ROSS BROWNE’S LAND OF THOR. The Land 


of Thor. | J. Ross Browne, author of ** Yusef,” 
*Crusoe’s Island,” *‘An American Family in Ger- 
many,” etc. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


bevelled edges, $2. 
“Jolly, rollicking Koss Browne; we always welcome 
you with delight.”’~ ZJndianapolis Journal. 
** He never forgets his tricksy humor and rident satire.” 
—Nuticnal Intelligencer. 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION FROM SE. 
CESSION TO LOYALTY: A Novel. By J. W. Dg 
Forest, author of * European Acquaintance,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 

p A most brilliant and charming book.”’--N. Y. Hvening 

D8l. 

“ This most brilliant novel.”"—WN. ¥. Leader. 

“Tt is not far from being one of the very best novels of 
which American literature can boast.’’"—N. Y. Citizen. 

* A good masculine style, and a smart epigrammatic 
power in rounding a period with a sting.” — Charleston 

‘ourier. 


MEAD’'S GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE. 
MAKING. An Elementary Treatise on American 
Grape Culture and Wine-Making. By Perer B. 
Meav. Profusely Lilustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

“It is the best book on the subject that we have seen.’ 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The subjects in all their branches are carefully and 
elaborately treated. It is so elementary that one entirely 
ignorant of the subject may rely upon it as a simple and 
safe guide, and itis so thurough and complete that few 
have so practical acquaintance with the subject that they 
> = a learn something new from this volume,” —JMetho- 

ist. 


SOWING THE WIND: A Novel. By E. Lynn 
Linton, author of ** Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg.’’ 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 

“The story cannot be opened on any page without giv- 
ing the impression of the writer’s freshness and origin- 
ality of mind.”— Boston Transcript. 


M’CLINTOCK AND STRONG’S CYCLOPZEDIA. 
A Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Literature. Prepared by the Rev. Jonn M’CLINTOCR, 
D.D., and James StroNG,S.T.D. Vol. 1.,A—B. Royal 
8vo, cloth, $5. (Sold by subscription.) 


ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. History of the Pana- 
ma Railroad, and of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
any. Together witha Traveller's Guide and Business 
Pan's Hand-Book for the Panama Railroad, and the 
Lines of Steamships cennectiug it with Europe, the 
United States, the North and South Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, China, Australia, and Japan, by Sail 
and Steam. By F.N. Otis, M.D. Numerous Llustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


THACKERAY’S PENDENNIS. A _ Legible, 
Cheap, and Handsome Edition. With numerous II- 
lustrations by the Author, and a Portrait on Stee) by 
Halpin after Lawrence's Picture. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“We can only say that it grieves us to see (we never 
read them), and to see universaliy applauded in the daily 
press, the fgets tte | Diamond editions of popular auth- 
ors. Their publishers surely cannot realize what an in- 
jury they may inflict upon the eyes of theirreaders. It is 
poor economy to buy a book at half price printed in type 

#0 smal! as not to be read without such a risk.”—Boston 

Medical and Surgical Journal. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of “ Mat- 
en : . Stray,” ‘*Carry’s Confession,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 


“The interest of the story is so enthralling throughout 
that it holds the reader enchained — progress, and 
the purpose of the story is 80 admirable that the wisest 
and best among us may justly consider the time well be- 
stowed that is occupied by its perusal.”"—London Sun. 


BLACK SHEEP. A Novel. By EpMunpD YarTEs, 
author of ‘‘ Land at Last,” “Kissing the Rod,” etc. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

** A healthy, vigorous novel, of which every incident and 
paragraph has a point, with a well-developed plot, char- 
acters of strong and original traits, of sound moral senti- 
ment, and a right ending.”— Brooklyn Union. 


JAMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. The Bankrupt 
Law of the United States. 1867. With Notes, and a 
Collection of American and English Decisions upon 
the Principles and Practice of the Law of Bankruptcy. 

Adapted to the Use of the Lawyer and Merchant. 

By Rows James, of the New York Bar, and one of 

the Framers of the recent English Bankruptcy Amend 

ment Act. 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


(ee Harrer & Brortuers will send the above works 
by mail, postave prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 
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The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century. 


Br FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
Small Syo, cloth, $3. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 





‘* Whatever may be the interest of Mr. Parkman's pre- 
vious narratives, it is certain that this touching story of 
the Jesuit missions in Canada is no less dramatic and in- 
etructive.’’-- Zhe Nation. 


“ A singularly interesting history ; even more attractive | 
than ‘The Pioneers of France in the New World.’ ’’— | 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘*A rare addition to historical literature.’—N. ¥. Ga- 
zette. 


‘The graphic style and descriptive power of the author 
here illustrate a theme which Is itself attractive in no or- 
dinary degree.’"—N. Y. Observer. 


“The story is wonderfully well told, and the author's 
style is rich and elegant. We have the hard facts of his- 
tory informed by the genius of a competent and conscien- | 
tious writer.”"—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 





| 


“A book to give even the most dlasé story-reader a | 
fresh sensation.”’—J/ome Journal, N. Y. 


““The research implied in every glowing chapter of Mr. | 
Parkman's volume would have been sufficient to give him | 
a deserved reputation, even if its result had been stated 
in sterile sentences. But we have here not merely the 
facts, but the life and significance of the facts ; a realizing 
imagination which vitalizes every name of a person into 
the real human being, and every record of an incident 
into the image of an event.”’— Boston Transcript. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 


A new novel by Mrs. J. I. Ripperz, author of ** The 
Rich Husband,” ‘‘ The Race for Wealth,” ‘“* Maxwell 
Drewitt,”’ etc., etc. One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


THE PEOPLE THE SOVEREICNS; 


Being a Comparison of the Government of the United 
States with those of the Republics which have existed 
before, with the Causes of their Decadence and Fall. 
By James Monroe, Ex-President of the United States. 
Edited by Samvet L. GouvERNEvR, his grandson and 
administrator. One vol. 12mo, tinted paper, extra 
cloth, $1 75. 


BRYAN MAURICE, THE SEEKER. 


By Rev. WALTER MITCHELL. One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


THE CAXTONS. 


A Family Picture. By Sir Epwarp BuLWwER LyTToN, 
Bart. The Globe Edition. With Frontispiece. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the first volume issued of our Globe Edition of 
Bulwer’s novels. It is printed in long primer type, on 
tinted paper, and neatly bound in green morocco cloth. 
This edition will possess the advantages of being legible, 
portable, and cheap. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S CACE, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By “Ovrpa,” author of 
** Tdalia,” *‘ Strathmore,” ‘“* Chandos,”’ ‘“‘ Granville de 
Vigne,” etc. Revised for publication by the author. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail, 
post-free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 





Philadelphia. 
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THE 


OUARTERLY JOURNAL 


oF 





Psychological Medicine and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 
Epitep By WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 





The undersigned will begin the publication of the 
above-named journal, under the editorial supervision of | 
Dr. Wittiam A. HamMonp, on the ist of July next, and 
will continue the same quarterly thereafter. 

Each number will consist of at least 160 pages, printed 
in the highest style of the art. 

The contents will embrace: 

1, Original articles on the Physiology and Pathology of 
the Mind and Nervous System, and on Questions of | 
Medical Jurisprudence. 


| 2. Selections and Translations of Memoirs from Foreign 


Journals. 
3. Reviews and Bibliographical Notices. 
4. Chronicle of the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind 
and Nervous System, and of Medical Jurisprudence. | 
It will be the aim of the Editor to render the Quar- | 
TERLY JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND MEDI- 
CAL JURISPRUDENCE not only valuable to the medical, but | 
eiso to the legal profession, and of interest to literary 
and scientific persons generally. 
The subscription price will be Five Dollars per annum, 
payable on the receipt of the first number. 


” —_ a —— 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


PART FIRST, CONTAINING 
. COHESION, ADHESION, CHEMICAL AFFINITY, 
ELECTRICITY. 


By W. J. Rours and J. A. Gruuert, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 75. 





The imperative need of a Course of Physics adequate to 
the present advanced state of science has led to the pre- 
aration of this series. A thorough trial in the achool for 
which it was originally prepared haa fully tested it, and 


| it is now offered to the public with the belief that it will 
| meet a want felt by a large namber of teachere, and not 
| satisfactorily supplied by any of the text-books now in 


use, 
CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, Boston, 


CROQUET. 


The interest in this delightful game is doubled by using 
Bradley's Patented Implements, which include 
GALVANIZED BRIDGES, SOCKET BRIDGES, AND 

INDEXICAL BALLS. 
Examine BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET before 





|; purchasing, or send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


LATEST MANUAL OF CROQUET. 


| 
Intending subscribers are requested to transmit their | By Prof. A. Rover. Illustrated. Sent by mail for % 


names to the publishers immediately, as very few more 
copies will be printed than will be sufficient to supply 


cents. 
This book is STANDARD AuTHORITY for all players who 


those whose names may be on the books on the 15th of adopt the universal use of the Roquet Croquet. And who 


June next. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, N. Y. 





MRS. DALL’S NEW BOOK, 


The College, the Market, and 
the Court; 


oR, 


WOMAN’S RELATION TO EDUCATION, 
LABOR, AND LAW. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL. 
Crown Syo, tinted paper, price $2 50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston, 





GUIDE TO WEST POINT, 


AND THE 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 
With Maps and Engravings. 
18mo, flexible blue cloth.............6 coceccce She 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broadway. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





Now Reapy, 
THE BLACK PHANTOM; 
oR, 
WOMAN’S ENDURANCE. 


A narrative connected with the early history of Canada 
and the American Revolution. 


Br CHARLES SHRIMPTON, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


522 Broadway. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 





does not in this country? 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Springfield, Mass, 


The Second Volume of the Diamond Edition of Thack, 
eray’s Works, 


“THE NEWCOMES,” 


with twelve illustrations, price $1 50 (uniform with Prn- 
DENNIS), will be ready for delivery June 15. 
Please send in your orders early, and oblige 
Yours truly, 
M. DOOLADY. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Institute of Technology. 


A SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for the Professional Education 
of Mechanical, Civil, and Mining Engineers, Practical 
Chemists, Builders, and Architects, and for the general 
education of young men for businees life. Instruction 

iven in Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, Modern 

nguages and English Studies. Students received in 
special studies. Examinations for admiseion, October 5, 
at the new Institute Building. Boylsten Street, Boston. 
For catalogues apply to Prof. W. P. ATKINSON, Secre- 


tary of the Faculty. 
WM. B. ROGERS, President. 
DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(FormERLY C. S. Francis &Co.), 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (cP stars). 








Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 


| to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 


Choice Imported Books for Public 
and Private Libraries.—J. W. BOUTON invites the at- 
tention of Librarians and Collectors to his extensive and 
valuable collection of English Books, ancient and mod- 
ern, embracing the best authors in all departments of 
Mterature—History, Biography, Voyages and Travels 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, fine Hlustrated 
Works, etc., all of which are in fine condition, and will be 
offered at reagonable prices. 
J. W. Bovron, 416 Broome St., N. Y. 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any 

addreas on reeeipt of a stamp to pay postage 
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THE GREAT 


FORNEY’S PRESS. 


pee ae 


| 
RADICAL NEWSPAPER, | 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS! 
GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


THE PRESS, 


A first-class Double-sheet, Eight-page paper, containing 
Forty-eight columns. 

Published Every Morning, South-west corner 
SEVENTH and CHESTNUT STREETS, Philadelphia. 


of 


TERMS. 
DAILY PRESS. 


#8 PER ANNUM. 
$4 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$2 FOR THREE MONTHS, 


TRI-WEEKLY 
$4 PER ANNUM. 
$2 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$1 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


PRES 


THE SUNDAY PRESS. 
$2 PER ANNUM. 
$1 FOR SLX MONTHS. 

THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


VALUABLE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WORLD. 


It contains items of interest to every one. 


THE MOST 


READ THE TERMS: 


GOTT ccc cccsccecstccdncssésonnnces $2 00 per annum. 
PI GNici ci sccdcccciccnstssssieses 900 * « 
ID 6 vans c5068e0 bekeceepehed aan 1750 * “ 
nos sted bnccdbenenasunss 33 00 * “ 


To the getter-up of a Club of TEN or more Copies an 
extra copy will be given. 
All orders should be addressed to 
JOHN W. FORNEY, 
EpiTtorR AND PROPRIETOR, 


8. W. cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., Philade!phia, Pa. 


The American Free Trade League 


IS NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEACUE, 


PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 
FREE TRADE, 


Tus Leacve will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economistsa— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New 
Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 


Trade. 


A 


PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

Orders from the Trade will be supplied by the Ameri- 
can News Company, New York. 

Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Mann- 
ecripts will not be returned. Address 


THE LEACUE, 
Care of Free TrapE LEaGcveE, 
45 William Street, New York. 
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AND BEST HOME BOOK OF 
AMUSEMENTS. 


POPULAR PASTIMES FOR FIELD 
AND FIRESIDE. 


A book of 250 pages, elegantly bound and beautifully 
illustrared with Enyravings from Onginal Drawings. 
_The Chapters on Croquet, Base Ball, and Gardening and 
coer, are alone worth the price of the book to any 
amily. 


THE LATEST 


Price $1 %5 by mail. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass, 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jan. 25, 1867. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 
Statement of its Affairs on the 31st 
December, 1866: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st Jannary. 
186, to 3lst December, 1866. ............ $8,282,021 26 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
IN is ain s bins badenn cd cccnecintcces 


2,188,325 15 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. ... $10,470,346 41 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1866, 
to 3lst December, 1866 
Losses paid during the same 
period “pre. 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses. . .$1,194,173 23 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks..... ... $6,771,885 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwi 1,129,350 OO 


~, 


7,632,236 7 


$5,683,895 05 


8e..... 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortyages...... 221,260 OW 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at ....... 141,566 24 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 3,837.735 41 
ee ree errr 434,207 81 
Total Amount of Assets.............. $12,536,304 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ar y next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1864 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 
and cancelled. 

A dividend of Twenty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

William E. Dodge, 
Charles Dennis, 

C. A. Hand, 

David Lane, 

Henry Coit, 

Benj. Babcock, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Lewis Curtis, 

Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 

Lowell Holbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Phelps, 
George 8. Stephenson, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
A. P. Pillot, 


John D. Jones, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 

W. H. H. Moore, 

B. J. Howland, 
James Bryce, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Daniel 8S. Miller, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Henry K. Bogert, 

R. Warren Weston, 
James Low, 

Dennis Perkins, 
Calel Barstow, 
William H. Webb, 

J. Henry Burgy, Sheppard Gandy. 
Paul Spofford, Robert L. Taylor, 
Charlies P. Burdett, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





NIAGARA 





‘FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 


300,000 


Surpuvus, JuLy 1, 1866, 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent, 
JONATHAN D, STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


00 | 


HARVARD COLLECE. 





| The regular examination for admissions begins on 
| THURSDAY, July 11, at 8 a.m. Attendance for three 
| days is required. Those who cannot be present in July 
| will be examined in September, beginning THURSDAY; 
| the 12th, at 8 a.m. 

THOMAS HILL, President. 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


F. 8. 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 


Secretaries. 
JOHN M. STUART, 





STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
Vice-Pres’t. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


139 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
1 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Dec. !, 1866.....$ 1,635,932 69 


Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake, 
Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 


DIRECTORS: 

Jeremiah V. Spader, 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel W, Burtis, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 
John C, Cole, 
Edwin T. Rice, 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Dollner, 
Isxac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 
Thos. H. Rodman, 
Wm. B Kendall, 
James H. Elmore, 
Ben. F. Wardwell, 
A. B. England, 
Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rufus R. Giaves. 


OFFICES: { 


Stephen Crowell, 
A. V. Stout, 

J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 

I. H Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
Jas. 8. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 
Edwin Beers, 
Ethelbert 8. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 
Wiliam M. Vail, 


ELLIPTIC 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufac'ured by WHEELER & Witson. Sold only by the 
Agents of the Elliptic Sewing Machine Company. 
The latest and incomparably the best Family Sewing 
Machine in the world. Allthe highest Premiums in 1866. 
Combining the greatest simplicity with the highest per- 
fection of mechanism and largest range of work. 
Agents wanted. 


Elliptic Sewing Machine Company, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


CARPETS! CARPETS!! 
H. O’FARRELL 


Is now offering the largest assortment ot ENGLISH 
BRUSSELS. THREE-PLY, and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, CANTON MATTINGS, WINDOW 
SHADES, MATS, ete.. :n the City. 

His Stock of PARLOR, BEDROOM, and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE, of extra and medium grades, is fuliy up to 
the standard of excellence his manufacture is noted for, 
and for quantity and quality stands unrivalled. 

Warervoms—27, 269, 271 West Thirty-fifth Street, and 
486, 488 Eighth Avenue, 

P.s.—All the railroad and cross-town cars pass before 
his doors. 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


—— 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN 


New York. 


& CO., 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 venenatis. New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 —— | 
al 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Anthor of ** Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 

laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 

M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 

Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten | 

Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





| 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and enileeee 
Works, including the Laying-ont of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, ‘Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW _— 
CALVERT VA 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C, WITHERS. 


New York, —: 1, 1866. 


BROWN ‘BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLL Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. c. & c. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


66 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance ‘Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4% Pint Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


CHARLES. w. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 





BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- | 
acted. References given. } 

Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 

Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


= BOYS’ 


“FREEMAN 





& BURR. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


CLOTH 


N G 


OF ALL KINDS, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


BUSINESS SUITS, 


DRESS SUITS, 


AND YOUTHS’ 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 


ALSO, LARGE STOCK OF FINE 


SUITS, 


$15 to 
$25 to 
$5 to 
$8 to 


$40. 
$50. 
$25. 
$20. 


CLOTHS, COATINCS, CASSIMERES, VESTINCS, 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in al! the ¢ 
States and British Provinces. 


FOR CUSTOM WORK AT EQUALLY 


124 FULTON & 90 NASSAU STREETS, 


Assets, °- 


‘UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


New York OFFICE, 


LOW PRICES. 


SUN BUILDING. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


151 Broapway. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO H AVE E “DIE D DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC 


RESIDENCE, 





_| 


Joseph A. Southard, 
Evander O. Tozier, 
Chas. 8S. Stephenson, 
John A. Curtis, 
John A. Curtis, 
Thomas J. Willard, 
Edwin H. Rand, 
Thomas 8. Foster, 
Eden P Foster, 
Calvin M Burbank, 
John W. Crafts, 
Samuel W. Bliss, 
Richard Turtle, 
Francis Winter, 

D. B. Cunningham, 
Robert N. Corning, 
Saml. M. Candler, 
Charles Lins, 
Francis Fischer, 
Zeno Kelly, 

Julius Heimann, 
George Draper, 
Philander u Chase, 
Henry Fishback, 

A. C. Sutherland, 
Charles E. Poole, 
Emanuel W. Mace, 
Robert Clough, 
Ellen Clough, 
Robert a. Howe, 
George H. Dunlap, 
Thomas W. Bamis, 
Iseachai H. Brown, 
Zelotes W. Knowles, 


Lewis Wm. H. Giese, 


Eliakim W. Ford, 


Jecoph Gillott’s 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


es OseRilott. 


TRADE MARK— 


TRADE MARK— dese PDiott, 
Birmingham. 
For sale by 


Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 70 to No. 761. 


With 
Designating j 


Richmond, Me., 
Boston, Mas-., 
New York, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., 
Portland, Me., 
Charlestown, Mase., 
Gardiner, Me., 
Jackson, Mich., 
Lawrence, 
South Boston, Mage., 
Boston, Mass., 

Chicago, Tll.. 

New York, N. Y., 

New York, N. Y., 
Concord, N. H., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Ashland, Pa, 

Louisville, Ky. 

West Barnes! able, Mass., 
New York, 

New York, x * 
Charlestown, 
Carlinvilie. 1., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Pittston, Pa., 
Chicago, I1., 
Chicago, Ill., 
Chicago, Hl.. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Brunswick, Me. 
Boston, Mass., 
Troy. N. Y., 
Addison, Me., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Albany, N. Y., 


Pens 


words, 


Numbers 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FoRTES 


Book-keeper, 800 
Coal Agent, 500 
Cigar Manufacturer, 000 
S'one Cutter, 000 
Wife, 000 
Agent, 000 


Gentleman, 
Merchant, 
Druggist, 
Master Mariner, 
Merchant, 
Merchant, 


egg errr 


— 
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‘ities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
To such, a liberal commis-ion will be paid. 


S1, 1866. 

OccUPATION. AMOUNT 
INSURED. 

Ship Master, $2.000 
Tailor 2.150 
Ship Broker, 2,000 
Auctioneer, 5.000 
Auctioneer, 2.500 
Master Mariner, 8,000 
Clerk, 2,000 
Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
Jeweller, } 2,100 
Mass., Clerk, | 2.000 
Provision Dealer, 10.000 
Fruit Dealer, { 2.000 
Provision Merchant, 2,000 
Lock Mauufacturer, | 8.000 
Merchant, j 8,000 
Railroad Contractor, 2.000 
Custom House Clerk, 2.500 
Drugygist, } 3.000 
Hatter, 5,000 
Master Mariner, 1,500 
Carriage Maker, 2.000 
Clothing Merchant, | 2.000 
Mass . Milkman, } 2.000 
Merchant, 3,000 
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The Decker Brothers Piano is sold at 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 


The public and the patrons ot the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cantioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano whicb does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 186°. 


nd at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 











THE 


SINGER MFC. CO., | 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES. The superior merits of 
the “SINGER” Machines over all others, for either | 


Family use or Manufacturing purposes, are so well estab 

lished and +o generally admitted, that an enumeration of | 

their relative excellences is no longer considered neces- | 
| 


sary. THE LETTER*A” FAMILY MACHINE, hitherto 
manufactured by this Company, bas gained and main- | 
tained the world over, and for years past, an unparalleled | 
reputation and sale. But, notwithstanding the excellence 
of this Machine, we have now to announce that it ha | 
been superseded by our NEW FAMILY MACHINE: | 
which has been over two years in preparation, and which 

has been brought to perfection regardless of TIME, LA- | 
BOR, or EXPENSE; ané which is now confidently pre- | 
sented to the public as incomparably the BEST SEWING 

MACHINE IN EXISTENCE. The machine in question | 
is simple, compact, durable, et4 beautiful. It is quiet, 
light-runpiny, and capable of performing a range and va- 
riety of work never before atvempted upon a single Ma- 
chine, using either Silk, Twist, Linen, or Cotton Threads, 
and sewing with equal facility the very finest and coarsest 
materials, and anything between the two extremes, in the 
most beautiful and substantial mauner. Its attachments | 
for Hemming, Braiding, Cording, Tucking, Quilting, Fell- | 
ing, Trimming, Binding, etc., are novel and practical, and | 
have beon invented and adjusted especially for this Ma- | 
chine. \ 

New DESIGNS of UNIQUE, USEFUL, and POPULAR 
FOLDING TUPS and CABINET CA’ &S, peculiar to the 
Machines manufactured by this Company, have been pre- 
pared for enclosing the New Machine. These are gotten | 
up in every variety of wood, such as Black Walnut, Ma- 
hogany, Rosewood, and the like, and from the plainest to | 
the most elaborate pattern aud finish ; the Machines them- | 
selves being wore or less highly ornamented to corre- | 
spond with the Tables or Cabinets for which they are in- 
tended. 

Bat a faint idea, however, can at best be conveyed 
through the medium of a (necessarily) limited advertise- 
ment of this Paragon of Family Machines, and we 
therefore urge every person in quest of a Sewing Machine 
by all means to examine and test, if they possibly can do 
#0, all the leading rival Machines before making a pur- 
chase. A selection can then be made understandingly. 

Branches, or agencies, for supplying the * Singer’ Ma- 
chines will be found in nearly every city and town 
throughout the civilized world, where Machines will be 
ebeerfully exhibited, aud any information promptly fur- 
nished ; or communications may be addreseed, for circu- 
lars or otherwise, to 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Circulars, deecribing and illurtrating the Manufactwr- 
ing Machines made by this Company, as also the truly 
wonderfyl and ouly practical Button-hole Machine ever 
yet devised, will be sent, post free, on application. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 





MARV 
Principal Warehouses : 


IN & 


§ 265 Broadway, New York. 
} 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CO. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 
lave removed to 2 Union Sqaare, corner Fourth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 


Having largely increased our facilities for manufaciur- 
ing. we now hope to be able to meet the growing demand 
for our pianos. * 


e*e Mark well the name and locality. 





{June 13, 1867 





The Nation. 





Nothing Succeeds like Success. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, PresipeEnt. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Sur@EoON IN CHIEF. 

T. S. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent IN Cuter (Vice-Pres.) 
B, F. BANCROFT, Esg., TREASURER. 


J. PIERPONT, Secretary. 
Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Apvisory AcTUaRY. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., CounsELLor. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, } 
Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, >» CONSULTING SURGEONS. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, 


DIRECTORS : 


Edward B. Bulkley, 
Justus O. Woods, 
J. W. Bradley, 

Jas. Cruikshank, 
John H. French, LL.D., 
Henry Salisbury, 
George L. Bulkley, 
Jobn F. Trow, 
Emerson W. Keyes, 
Ww. H. Wood, 
George Bliss, Jr. 


Hon. E. D. Morgan, 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, 
Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, 
Hon. Erastus Brooke, 
Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, 
Hon. V. M. Rice, 

A. N. Gunn, M.D., 

T. 8S. Lambert, M.D., 
B. F. Bancroft, 

Charles H. Frost, 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its Stock- 
holders and Directors, writes in Zhe Express, of which he 
is one of the editors : 

“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held 
ite first annual meeting a few days since. The business 
of the first six months has been very successful, and has 
been conducted upon the safest and most ecenomical 
business pri-ciples, alike for the stockhulders and parties 
ensured. ‘ere are some plans in the organization of 
this pane yd popular in their character, which make it 
well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Beira Lives are rated down, and save money in this 
Company. 

We desire to call attention to the following 

FEATURES: 


Policies non-forfeitable after first payment. 


Policies incontestable after death. 
Paid-up Policies always obtainable. 
Lowest rates for the best lives. 


A provision for old age is made by annual eash 
Dividends after the *‘ expectation "’ age is reached. 


Payments can be made Annually, Weekly, Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Semi-annually. 


No extra charge for travelling, except in Tropics and 
near Gulf of Mexico. 


The Company has a Mutual Department. 


The Company issues a new kind of Policy for Young 
Girls. 


The Company will ensure any one. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR. 


It is the simplest treatise on Life Insurance ever offered 
to the Public. 











FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2% PER CENT. AT 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahovany, Walnut,and ‘tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


ss FLORENCE © 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best FamiLy MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y¥._ 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES; 
62 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.—Revort 
af American Institute 





GROVER&BAKERS IE 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First PRemivms at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tioual Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 
Pianvs from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of the«e inetruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Megers. 
STEINWAY’S Scales, [mprovements, and peculiarities 
of construc ion have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as closely as 
could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement, — directly to the Full Iron Frame. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
Resonator and Duuble Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 

This invention consists in gn! the instrument 
(in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
board) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting a 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
never before attained in that class of instrument, 

The sound-board is supported between the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the great- 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob- 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The great volume and exqui-ite quality of tone, as 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and all who bave heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to call and examine them. 


WaAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
71 anp 73 East FouRTEENTH STREST, 
Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 











